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CL Kiwanis Gikt hor Christmas — 


FOR HER 


FOR HIM 


MONEY CLIP 


Gleaming 1/20 10k Gold Fin- 
ish with Kiwanis emblem. 





MC.-8, Money Clip $1.65 


price includes Federal Tax 


No 


CUFF LINK AND TIE BAR SET 


price includes Federal Tax 


No. CT-16, Cuff Link and Tie Bar Set $4.95 
$3.85 
$1.38 


No. C-14, Cuff Link set only 
No. T-2, Tie Bar only 


DELUXE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


Beautifully designed plastic 


isé oft vet durable 
quipped with wenerou 
meme pad “una pockets, 
Dark brown imulated 


eather finish 


No. P.17, Deluxe Pocket 
eC retary $3 58 


price includes Federal Tax 





ORIENTAL MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


Beautiful Oriental Mother-of-Pearl Gifts with or without 














the Kiwanis emblem. 
No. 89, Perfume Flacon with funnel $1.80 
LUXURY DESK SE No. 1/1, Pill Box, 1'/g” square $1.50 
' :, . af : No. 29/10, Compact $4.00 
veep No. 38/1, Lipstick Holder with mirror on one side $1.80 
' hn No. 37, Comb $2.50 
we No. 41/10, Cigarette Case $5.00 
' S 
: 
Kin © r ‘ GAILY TASSELED 
Eng — \ COMPACT 
. - iT The “something special” 
tes ' _ among her Christmas gifts 
> . ‘ and her prettiest companion 
No. 2310—Onyx Clock Pen Set. ‘ 4 all year ‘round, Smartly styled 
Federal Excise Tax a polished-gold finish with 
ncluded $19.82 enameled Kiwanis emblem 
centered on lid. Price includes 


Send your order now to 





10 Federal Tax. 


No. C-13—Compact $3.30 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 520 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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I. HIS TIMELY contribution to this issue, General . 
David Sarnoff writes that a little girl who Pes an interest in Household goods, office equipment 
_ , Merrett . ny Anenie sna - and exhibits are safe in the hands 
insects should be encouraged to collect, identify, and classify of the Wheaton organization 
them. Well, we knew only one girl in our childhood who was so Prompt, dependable long-distance 
inclined. Her name was Myrnette Van Leer, and her parents operated service from coast to coast 


a tourist resort at Paw Paw Lake, Michigan. We got to know her 

when our Aunt Annie took us to Paw Paw one summer on a 
two-week holiday. Myrnette and her mother met us at the depot, and 
while introducing themselves on way to the resort, Mrs. Van Leer 
announced proudly that her little red-haired daughter was a . 
dedicated bug collector and had no time for doll houses, miniature 
kitchen sets, and such. Before one day of our visit was over, 

it was indeed clear to us, watching Myrnette climb a fence and throw 
a ball, that no longer would we be able to say that all girls 

were undesirable playmates. So for two weeks we romped to- 

gether about the lake area, indulging all the whims of barefoot 


FREE Moving Day Kit 
—full of helps, labels, address cards, 
to all personnel transfers. 


Call your tecai 
Wheaton Agent (500 
Agents — all principe! 


cities) or write te: 


Wheaton 










freedom. These mainly took the form of explorations among Veen Lenret, Gu 
the seaweed, sand, rock gardens, and sections of abandoned and Ger Offices 
rotted piers in search of specimens to add to Myrnette’s insect Dept. 30, Indiana, diana 
collection. Now, looking back, we’re sure that General Sarnoff 
would have been pleased with Myrnette and her collection— LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
and with her mother, who encoureged—but we remember “the safest distance between two points” 
that there were a few elderly women seeking serenity at the Western affiliate: 
resort, who were not at all calm about having live crickets, LYON VAN LINES, Inc. 

Los Angeles, California 


beetles, and thousand-leggers indoors for purposes of “identification 
and classification.” 


M venerre was a delightful 
tomboy, and we learned a 
bag of tricks from her. But 
not bug collecting. This had 
been one of our own pursuits 
for some time. We don’t 
know how many empty milk 
bottles we converted into 
glass houses for an army of 
ants (with suitable dirt, 
grass blades and ventilation 
at the top), or how many 
worn-out pencil boxes we 
made into caterpillar quar- 
ters. Each summer we col- 
lected, studied, and cher- H. Armstrong Roberts photo 
ished every tiny living thing 

we could “bring back alive” from the alleys and prairies near our 
home. Once we had a charcoal gray toad for a few days—until it 
hopped away to independence, and we also recall being intrigued by a 
dead rat that we brought home for dissection. Our parents never en- 
couraged these informal observations of butterflies, grasshoppers, 
spiders, field mice, turtles, crabs, a piglet, and a tan-feathered chicken 
named “Butterscotch.” They probably would have been just as 


Brilliant High Polish Chrome 


happy without the dead rat around. But they didn’t discourage us, Finish With Kiwanis Emblem 
either, and by and by, following the Biblical verse, we “put 50 
away childish things.” The milk bottles, when empty, were taken ‘4: 


back to the dairy, and all the insects of the locale were at 


last safe from our entrapments. Then, some years later, as a Postage Prepaid 


college freshman, we became entrapped ourself—by a course in Order Through 

zoology. For six hours every week we sat on a stool in laboratory 

sessions, along with eight or ten other students, and worked KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
with tweezers and scalpel on a long line of (see BY-LINES page 2) 520 North Michigan Chicago 11, Iili- 
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Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


«++ gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 

3-way benefits: 


1) 


Life Insurance 
Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 
To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents, 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario) 


A Murvol Company 





The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Founded in 1845 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 

dead specimens neatly preserved in formaldehyde. Watching over us were 
the directional eyes of two young faculty zoologists, and their enthusiasm 
for their work was apparently without limits. We, on the other hand, were 
sadly disinterested. The weekly laboratory dramas left our mind and note- 
book pages blank, and despite steady encouragement from the instructors, 


| our work was so wanting that the university moodily suggested, at semes- 


ter’s end, that we take the course over again. Luckily for the zoology faculty, 
we enlisted in the Navy instead, and our days in science were ended. Re- 
calling all this now, we can’t help wondering how Myrnette, our fellow bug 
collector of long ago, made out. 


In ruts magazine last July, Max Beerbohm was quoted thus: “Strange, 
when you come to think of it, that of all the countless folk who have lived 
before our time on this planet, not one is known in history or in legend 
as having died of laughter.” Then the other day came an Associated Press 
dispatch from Sydney, Australia, saying that 20 natives of New Guinea 
were down with laughing disease and were laughing themselves to death 
in a hospital. According to the dispatch, the disease, known technically as 
the kuru, is one of the world’s rarest and almost always is fatal. Death 
occurs after a victim of the kuru exhausts himself laughing, and becomes 
paralyzed. One village in the highlands of New Guinea was said in the 
dispatch to be “packed with laughing men and women.” 


When someone asked him who he thought would win the World Series, 
Nikita Khrushchev seemed unaware of the October baseball classic. But was 
he, or wasn’t he? Sending up that earth satellite during the Series would 
have been a devilish thing for a man to do if he knew the circumstances 


| in the US in early October. It’s a time when the majority of Americans 


don’t like to be bothered with matters weightier than how tomorrow’s 
pitchers will fare. Early October was doubly rough on employers this year. 
Normally they’re prepared to overlook a few things during Series Week, 
but this time their people’s attention was absorbed by two overwhelming 
outside interests—the other, of course, being the “Russian Moon.” We'll 
wager that Mr. Krushchev is not a baseball—or bezibol—fan. For if he 
were, he, like so many other bosses, would have seen fit to “wait till after 
the Series to launch that project.” (And if he is a fan, we'll bet he’s glad 
Milwaukee won—considering his reported predilection for the underdog.) 


Much has been said about the Milwaukee Braves’ supporters, for they’ve 
made colorful copy for the sports pages ever since their city entered the 
major leagues in 1953. But you can’t ignore the graciousness of New York 
fans. In the space of just one season they lost the Giants, the Dodgers, and 
the World Series—yet after the final Yankee batter was retired they were 
quoted extensively on their admiration for the victors and their concession 
of the World Championship on grounds of, “Those fans deserved it!” 
There were some who thought that Yank fans weren’t as noisily expressive 
as were the Milwaukeeans: Comparing the reactions of grandstanders in the 
two cities, Ed Rumill of The Christian Science Monitor said of Yankee 
Stadium: “Applause would be a polite ripple, much like an unknown speaker 
might receive at a Kiwanis meeting.” 





To catch the ardor of the Braves’ fans, one would need only to have visited 
the two Wednesday noon meetings of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee dur- 
ing the World Series. This club, which is manned by 350 members—includ- 
ing General Manager John Quinn of the Braves—had a color television set 
installed in each of the meeting hall’s four corners. Since both Wednesday 
games were played in New York, and started at 11 a.m. Milwaukee time, a 
buffet—complete with hams decorated in glazed catcher’s mitts and balls— 
was open for business by 10:30. A club official reports that attendance at 
the two meetings was excellent, and that most of the members stayed 
through the ninth inning. We understand that the only complaint—dis- 
counting the fact that no one in the club liked seeing the Braves lose 





_ both of their Wednesday games—was voiced by a member who, forced to 


come late to one of the meetings, found all the good seats taken and so felt 


| inclined to return to his nearby office and watch the remainder of the 


game on television. S.A.M. 
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It takes SHOWMANSHIP 
To Attract Business! 


RAISED LETTERS 
Make Your Sign 
Pay You a Profit 


RAISED LETTERS ARE 3-DIMENSIONAL 

beat everything for attracting the eye .. . 
insure prestige in your business. Raised Letters 
are modern . they modernize premises like 
nothing clse can 


Individually Designed 


no two designs alike. Made of high-density plastic 
bonded laminations, guaranteed unbreakable! Attrac- 
tive tile-lhke enamel finish in color, rust-proof mountings 
for lasting beauty Widely used in industry, now priced 
within every merchant's budget. Send for Bulletin 211. 


TRIO LETTERS INCORPORATED 





A Gift for a Boat Owner 
- SKI-VU 


Gives you a clear 
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safety device well 
worth having on 
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postpaid from 


$795 
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metal mirror only $7.95 


P.O. Box 3542 
Minneapolis 3. Minn 
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Dugout Chatter 

... I've just been reading the August 
issue and, in looking at the photograph 
at lower right of page 31, realize that 
my campaign has been lagging of late. 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
stop people from using the term “pinch- 
hit,” except in its proper usage. Every 
time that some one gets ill, and a new 
speaker is brought in, the program 
chairman seems to want to use the cute 
term pinch-hit. We all know, from 
our acquaintance with baseball, that a 
pinch-hitter is put in to hit when the 


manager of the team thinks that the 
scheduled batter is not equal to the 
occasion. Hence, use of the word 


pinch-hit is a distinct disparagement of 
the man who for some reason is unable 
to appear. 

If, of course, it is clear that Mr. John 
Rogge is replacing Mr. Marks because 
the convention manager thought that 
Mr. Rogge would do a better job in 
this slot, the word is used correctly. 
I suspect, however, that such is not the 
The right word in this 
“substitute.” 

James E. Gates, Deam 
College of Business Administration 
University of Georgia, Member, 
Kiwanis Club of Athens, Georgia 
We struck out. 


case case is 


—THE EDITORS 


Head vs. Hair 
. On pages 38 and 39 (August) 
three pictures of John George Diefen- 


are 


baker. One, which is closely cropped, 
refers in the caption to . a curly 
headed man... .” 


I have viewed the two complete pic- 
tures and the incomplete picture from 


all angles. Ill concede that the man’s 


hair is curly. But from the pictures 
you show I find that his head is no 
curlier than mine 

Nelson Brown 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Mason, Michigan 
The caption writer admits that although 
Kiwanian Brown's may not be 


his head is certainly level. 
—THE EDITORS 


hair 


curly, 


Unnecessary Roughness? 


In September, you carried an article 
about Don Faurot, Missouri football 
coach, written by a Missouri graduate 
named Joseph N. Bell, in which Mr. 
Bell wrote on page 16 that Coach Bud 
Wilkinson of Oklahoma was up to his 
armpits in “talented football players, 
thoughtfully provided by alumni and 
scholarship slush funds.” The Bell 





thesis implies that Oklahoma football is 
successful only because of illegal tactics 
and leaves out the brilliant coaching 
Mr. Wilkinson is widely given credit for 
everywhere. 

This is all so plainly a violation of 
both the truth and of editorial propriety 
that I doubt if it can be excused by that 
sentence in our magazine's masthead 
reading “but responsibility is not as- 
sumed for the opinions of authors of 
other articles.’ Mr. Wilkinson is not a 
Kiwanian, but Assistant Coaches Gomer 
Jones and Sam Lyle and Sports Public- 
ity Director Harold Keith are, and our 
whole club is tremendously proud of 
the fine football record Mr. Wilkinson 
has built. 

Mr. Faurot’s invention of the Split-T 
formation is an outstanding tactical 
achievement in college football, and he 
deserves full credit. Mr. Bell's article 
was doing a good job up until the time 
it swung (with no provocation) a low, 
groin punch at a neighboring univer- 
sity. This seems such a flagrant viola- 
tion of the principles of Kiwanis that 
our club hastens to protest. We 
surprised and shocked that you would 
print it. 


are 


Phil Haddock 

President, Kiwanis Club of 

Norman, Oklahoma 
Nowhere did I suggest that Bud Wilkin- 
was anything but an outstanding 


son 
coach doing an outstanding job. Nor 
did I impugn the unquestioned pre- 
eminence of the Oklahoma football 
team. Is it too much to ask that the 
Oklahoma people admit, in turn, that 


Mr. Wilkinson is, indeed, up to his arm- 


pits in football talent? 
—JOSEPH N. BELL 


Playground Equipment Wanted 

... The Special Projects Committee of 
the Kiwanis Club of Medicine Hat has 
this year, entered into an improvement 





program in the largest park in the city. 

It has installed additional playground 
equipment and has begun to build a 
kiddies’ wading pool. However, the 
project is incomplete, and the commit- 
MAGAZINE 
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tee wishes to install more equipment, 
such as a “Moby Dick” playground slide 
(as shown). 

Unfortunately, however, we are hav- 
ing difficulty locating suppliers of this 
type of equipment and we wonder if 
other Kiwanis clubs, who may have 
participated in similar projects, can give 
us information as to where we may 
procure the type of equipment we have 
in mind. 

Any information should be directed 
to Mr. Joe Palansky, chairman of the 
Special Projects Committee, 448-9th 
Street, S.W., Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

Robert Cook 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 


Hawk (not Buck) Eyes 
. The September issue (page 41) 
carried pictures and a short story about 
the money-raising activity of our club 
here in Hampton. However, the name 
given to this story was the Hampton, 
Ohio club instead of Hampton, Iowa. 
We were very pleased to see our ac- 
tivity in behalf of money-raising for 


our Underprivileged Children Fund 
given this publicity. We thank you 
very kindly for the space. However, 


we feel you will want to correct the 
error in listing the location and name 
of the clubs. 

L. B. Madson 

Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 

Hampton, Iowa 


Our humble apologies. 
—THE EDITORS 


threxts-Ciie Loader 











Never before has the Army had so many opportunities for 

a youth to plan for a rewarding service career. By familiarizing 
yourself with the opportunities offered by today’s modern Army, 
you will perform a very real service both for the young men 


Youth looks to you 
for Military Guidance — Prepare 
yourself with this Free Booklet 


Young men in your community face important decisions 

on how best to fulfill their military obligation. In seeking advice, 
they look to their parents and community leaders, 

as well as to their school counselors. To provide you with 

the up-to-date information you need to meet this 

responsibility, the United States Army has prepared a special 
free guidance booklet for parents and civic leaders explaining 
what today’s modern Army offers a young man. 


On Behalf of Mental Health 
ee After reading “Health Problem 
Number One,” I feel that I should ex- 
press my extreme interest in this won- 
derful article, which concerns a prob- 
lem that deeply involves each of us in 
our everyday family lives. 
Jack W. Windham, Member 


Kiwanis Club of Bastrop, Louisiana 


. .. I want to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the excellent article, 
“Health Problem Number One.” 
Richard P. Swigart, Executive Director 
The Natl. Assn. for Mental Health, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Art or Sacrilege? 

...In reading our most excellent mag- 
azine (September), I arrived at page 24, 
the beginning of “A Talk With the 
Architect,” reading it through to the 
question on page 25, in which the sig- 
nificance of the three rings at the en- 
trance to the building was asked. The 
answer to that question, by Mr. Smith, 
is a flagrant, modernistic conception of 
art, and I sincerely hope when a sculp- 
tor is engaged to do the job, he will 
possess a more truly artistic sense than 
your architect. 

His ridiculous statement in the sec- 
ond paragraph is almost sacriligeous: 
His brazen statement that “modern art 
does not reproduce the exact human 
body, but through suggestion makes it 
even more attractive” aptly displays 
and describes the inadequacy and 








you counsel and for your country’s defense effort. 


If you are sending for this booklet as a parent, why not 

request several additional copies for your friends with teenage 
sons? If you represent a community service organization, 

please feel free to ask for as many copies as your 

organization is able to distribute. In addition, your local 

Army Recruiting Station representatives want you to know they 
wish to cooperate with you in every way possible and will 

be glad to answer your questions or supply you with 

other guidance booklets—at no obligation. 


anal Yin Coufoon todo: 
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cmc 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army Guidance booklet for 


parents and civic leaders “Pathway to Maturity.” 
re 
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ignorance of the modernist; does he 
dare to presume upon the beauty and 
perfection of the Creation of God? I 
have been a student of Art for many 
years and I am truly thankful that I 
was taught to see and copy Nature and 
her beauty as created by God, The 
Master Artist. 

C. E. Griffith 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Lebanon, Ohio 


In commenting on Kiwanian Griffith's 
spirited literal interpretation of our 
previous remarks, we are not all sure of 
the proper subject to pursue—archi- 
tecture, art, divinity, philosophy, pho- 
tography, or nudism. Therefore, we 
will answer the one question that seems 
to be asked, “Does he .. . presume upon 
the beauty and perfection of the Crea- 
tion of God?” 

No, we do not “presume,” nor, in- 
deed, do we assume that any human 
has sufficient ability to duplicate a 
“Creation of God.” Furthermore, the 
term “modern art” was not intended to 
connote “modernistic” or spectacular 
art, but rather to imply the designed 
use of form, such as may be found in 
the works of early as well as contem- 
porary artists. El Greco, for one. The 
art of such men is sufficient proof that 
God not only gave man a body, but also 
an imaginative mind, enabling him to 
adapt and interpret earthly things in a 
manner both useful and pleasing to 


himself and others. 
—LAWRENCE L,. SMITH 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


>» Daniel L. Auchenbach, past district 
rovernot Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Csiver jenjiamin Rush Award for con- 
tributior to health by the Medical 
society of Pennsylvania 


> General E. W. Rawlings, Dayton, 
Ohio Received General William E 
Mitchell Award for contributions to 
iviation Earlier winners 
vere: General Henry H. Arnold, Igor 
Sikorsky, Lieutenant General James A 
Doolittle Major General Claire L. 


Chennault, and others 


progress 





Birthdays These luhs celebrate 
, , ry dates tron Vorven her lo 


fhire } De ember 15 


10th * 
Portland. Maine, December 3 


sath * 
¢ A] Leesburg, Florida, November 16 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania, November 22 
Waukon, lowa, November 22 
Kiamath Falls, Oregon. November 24 
Excelsior Springs, Missour 
November 25 
Tracy, Minnescta, November 29 
Northwest Town. Chi ago IHinois, 
December 2 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, December 6 
The Sandhills, Moore County, North 
Carolina, December 9 
Florence, Alabama, December 14 
Auburn, Nebraska, December 15 
Fulton, Illinois, December 15 
Tillamook, Oregon, December 15 
Washington, New Jersey 
December 15 


0th * 
¢ Canaicharie, New York, November 17 


Malone. New York, November 18 

Cambridge City, Indiana, 
November 22 

Sarnia, Ontario, November 25 

New Liskeard, Ontario, December 1 

Euclid, Ohio, December 7 

Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, 
December 8 

Gardnerville-Carson Valley, Nevada, 
December 8 

West Cleveland, Ohio, December 13 


20th * 
— Port Washington, New York, 


November 18 
Fernandina Beach, Florida, 
November 30 
Norwood, New York. November 30 
Russell, Kansas, December 7 
North Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 8 














{ roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
LAUNCHES NEW KIWANIS YEAR 


Despite the lack of horn-blowing and general shouting, a New Year in Kiwanis 
was ushered in last month. It began, in fact, rather quietly as 250 Kiwanians 
and their wives, seated in the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, watched International 
Trustee Merle H. Tucker unveil the Objectives for 1958. The day was Monday, 
October 28, the first of the four-day International Council meeting. 

The absence of celebration was probably caused by the meeting’s atmosphere, 
which emphasized the gain of something new rather than the loss of something 
old. A new group of district governors and International committee chairmen and 
several new district secretaries were setting forth on a four-day tour of Kiwanis 
that would reveal its administrative system, its activities, and its aims. It was the 
first day of “school,” which the new officers entered as students and would em- 
bark as teachers, returning to their districts to instruct their lieutenant governors, 
who, in turn, pass their knowledge to club officers. 

Those at the Council, however, did not spend all their time hearing lectures. 
Two full days were devoted to panel and group conferences at which they were 
able to express their own thoughts and discuss individual plans. 

An innovation was introduced this year in the form of pre-conference speakers. 
An address of Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, noted criminologist and sheriff of Cook 
County, Illinois, preceded the panel conference on youth services, and Kenneth W. 
Haagensen, director of public relations for Allis Chalmers, introduced the afternoon 
session on citizenship services. 

Presiding over all sessions was International President H. Park Arnold, who re- 
ported to the Council on his visit to Radio Free Europe’s operation in Germany 
and who gave the final address of the Council on Thursday morning 





In a new Kiwanis training measure, instituted for the first time this year, the chair- 
men of International Committees met at the General Office for a two-day orientation 


and conference session. From left to right around the table are: C. Vernon Hill, 
Silver Spring, Maryland, Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; Harry F. 
Mikelson, Sidney, Montana, Underprivileged Child; W. C. “Cam” Mitchell, Hampton, 
Georgia, Public and Business Affairs—United States; Clum C. Bucher, Bloomington, 
Indiana, Vocational Guidance; O. E. Peterson, Chicago, Illinois, International Secre- 
tary; H. Park Arnold, Glendale, California, International President; James M. Moler, 
Charles Town, West Virginia, Boys and Girls Work; Chester J. Olsen, Ogden, Utah, 
Agriculture and Conservation; Elmer L. Menges, Ambler, Pennsylvania, Inter-Club 
Relations. (Right side of table, inside row, back to front) Lawrence C. Hall, Schenec- 
tady, New York, Attendance and Membership; Robert L. Martin, Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee, Circle K Clubs; Edward C. Keefe, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Key Clubs; 
J. Frank Nolen, Florence, South Carolina, Kiwanis Education and Fellowship. 
(Outside row, back to front) Oliver M. Hornsby, Natchez, Mississippi, New Club 
Building; Ralph D. Steele, Chatham, Ontario, Public and Business Affairs—Canada; 
Robert F. Weber, Grosse Point, Michigan, Programs and Music. Not present at the 
meeting were: E. W. Tucker, Boonville, Missouri, Achievement Reports: and Edward 
B. Moylan, Jr., Miami, Florida, Resolutions. One purpose of the conference was 
to enable the committee chairmen to prepare their presentations to the Council. 
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BOB LaFOLLETTE RETIRES; 

NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 
JOINS MAGAZINE 

THE MANAGER of the General Office 
Records Department and circulation 
manager of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
Robert R. LaFollette, has retired at 61 
because of illness. Following a recent 
operation, Bob’s doctors requested that 
he leave his position and return to his 
home in Thorntown, Indiana. 

Bob had served with the General 
Office staff for 23 years. His first as- 
signment, in 1935, was as field service 
representative. He became convention 
manager in 1942 and records manager 
in 1944. His acquaintance with Ki- 
wanis, however, dates back to 1921, 
when he became a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, IIli- 
nois. In 1935, he joined the Chicago club. 

Bob and his wife Florence live at 233 
W. Main Street, in Thorntown. 

Bringing 12 years’ experience in the 
advertising and publications field with 
him, William Hart, Jr., 37, has joined 
the General Office staff as advertising 
manager of The Kiwanis Magazine. He 
replaces Munro Gerrie, who has been 
granted a leave of absence until June 1, 
1958 by the International Board. 

Bill, a Chicagoan, comes directly from 
Powell Publications of New York, with 
which he worked as midwest advertis- 
ing representative. Earlier, he served 
as field representative for Institutions 
Publications of Chicago and Daniel 
Starch and Staff of Mamaroneck, New 
York. 





LaFollette 





PLANES FLY, NUTS CRUNCH, 
BALLOONS RISE AT NINTH 
ANNUAL KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY 

IF YOU THOUGHT you heard cheering off 
in the distance as you sat down to your 
dinner on Saturday evening, September 
28, you probably weren't mistaken. 
What you heard were more than a mil- 
lion children all over the US and 
Canada raising their voices in approval 
of the Ninth Annual Kiwanis Kids’ Day. 
The total figures are still coming in, 
but from the trend so far, it’s safe to 
predict that this year’s round of activ- 
ities and fund-raising superseded even 
that of 1956 when 1,400,000 kids were 
ente:tained and more than $1,000,000 
collected. 

Last year the US Air Force accounted 
for more than a third of the total enter- 
tainment figure. and this year was no 
different. Air Force bases all over the 
continent allowed children to stream 
in their ovened gates for close-hand 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 
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the remarkable case of the 
roving Remington® Office-riter 


2:17 P.M. 


At “A” the REMINGTON OFFICE-RITER turned out 14 business letters 
in record time, all masterpieces in printwork and spacing... and with 


up to 10 good carbons! 


3:40 P.M. 


Mrs. Jones carried the OFFICE-RITER to point “B” where she cut the 
clearest, sharpest stencils ever produced in the office 


4:10 P.M. 


Mr. Smith carried the OFFICE-RITER to point “C” where he had been 


working on sales records. He inserted an 819” x 11’ 
TAB on the OFFICE-RITER, 


piece of standard 
typing paper longways, set the MIRACLE 
and in no time typed a complicated page of columns! 


5:19 P.M. 


The Boss, planning to type some personal correspondence at home, 


walked out the door at “D” with the OFFICE-RITER in its handsome 


luggage-type case. 


FOR THE UTMOST IN TYPING VERSATILITY don’t call a detective ... 


_f 





only 


$136 


a week— 
slightly more 
with case 


Remington 
Branch Office. 





ington Dealer 
Rand 
The 
REMINGTON OFFICE- 
RITER is your solution. 
See for yourself ! Costs 
just $149.50 plus tax. 
Small carrying charge 
for terms. Case extra. 


WES Femington Feand 


VISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Call your local Rem- 


or 











LIVE NEAR THE OCEAN 
IN BEAUTIFUL 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH! 


Panic. 


All These Features Included 
in YOUR FLORIDA HOME 
At Ne Extra Cost! 
« 4-Burner Range 
Full Size Refrigerator 
« Knotty Pine Kitchen Cabinets 
Tile Bath and Sills 
« Concrete Block Construction 
« Wall Heater 





AS LOW AS 


‘495 


DOWN 


FULL PRICE 


°8495 


TWO BEDROOM 

RANCH HOUSE 
INCLUDING 
50 x 150 

LoT! 


FREE ! 
1100 







« Carport and Driveway 
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« Sun Terrace 
« City Woter 
« City Garbage Service 


+ lot 50 «x 150 TRAVEL 
« Taxes Approximately ALLOWANCE! 
wo per yous RUSH COUPON 


* Schools, Churches, Shopping 
Nearby 


+ Wide 50 Foot Streets 
« Complete—Ready To Move in 
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TOP QUALITY 


Pecan Meats 


A MONEYMAKER 
for CIVIC GROUP 
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For complete details write 


THE MASCOT PECAN CO. 


Glennville, Georgia 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(from page 7) 
observance of our modern Air-Age 
weapons. Civil Air Patrol units co- 
operated, and for the first time, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force also partic- 
ipated 

But visiting air forces bases wasn't 
the only Kiwanis Kids’ Day activity, as 
anyone from Chicago, Long Beach, or 
numerous other cities could tell you 
That crunching sound wasn't termites; 
it was peanut shells being cracked open 
From coast to coast, Kiwanians donned 
little hats and stood on street corners 
hawking their wares to passers-by. The 
price of the peanuts depended on the 
generosity of the buyer, and all profits 
went to the total fund. 

Every community had its own ideas 
on how to either raise money or enter- 
tain the kids. Some did both. Take 
Lawton, Oklahoma for example. Ki- 
wanians there held a football jamboree 
for grade school children in which no 
fewer than 16 teams participated in a 
round-robin tournament. All children 
were admitted free to the games, but 
fathers were charged 25 cents each 
This money eventually found its way 
into a fund to help pay the cost of con- 
ducting a grade school football league 
during the regular season 

Not to be outdone by the Russians, 
the Kiwanis Club of Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania launched their own satel- 
lites into space at a carnival sponsored 
by them for 900 kids in the area. The 
satellites were in the form of helium- 
filled Capsules attached to 
the balloons contained a message to the 
finder promising a reward if he con- 
tacted the nearest Kiwanis club. 

As far as we know, Valley 


balloons 


Forge 


sponsored the only balloon ascension, 
but other clubs also had their own 
individual ways of celebrating Kids 
Day. In Van Nuys, California, 55 for- 
tunate young boys were treated to a 
trip to Catalina Island, where they 
viewed the ocean floor by glass-bot- 
tomed boat. Kids from Amityville, New 
York traveled with Kiwanis sponsors 
to New York City and then took a boat 
trip around Manhattan Island. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky was the scene of a Bi- 
cycle Rodeo with 2000 children partic- 
ipating. In North Hudson, New Jersey, 
the activities included a pie-eating con- 
test, a treasure hunt, and a fishing 
safari. The Kiwanis Club of Indian 
Walk, Wrightstown, Pennsylvania took 
the kids out to the ball park to see a 
game between the Phillies and Redlegs. 
Not to be outdone by the Air Force, the 
members of the Airport Kiwanis club 
of Flushing, New Jersey took 1000 

LaGuardia 


youngsters on a tour of 
Airport. 

These were but a few of the many 
activities going on all over the country. 
Much could be said about the Kiwanis 
Kids’ Day but two things were sure: It 
was big, and it was exciting 


THE END 





Typical of Kids’ Day activities all over 
the country were a visit to an Air Base 
in Standish, Michigan, and a gala parade 
with games and races in Bath, New York. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between September 19 and this issue’s presstime 


NEW CLUB 

The Citrus Center, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec 
Osage City, Kansas 


Lakeland, Florida 


ene ce con ge haekeea sn eee 
Sept Iles, Quebec , ie - 


Atascadero, California 
North Star, Anchorage, Alaska 
Billerica, Massachusetts 

Saline, Michigan 

Eatonville, Toronto, Ontario 
East San Bernardino, California 
Norcross, Georgia 
Humber Valley, Toronto, Ontario 


Simonds, Saint John County, New Brunswick 


LaGrange, Kentucky. 


LaMirada, California.................... 


Caribou, Maine 


SPONSOR 
Lakeland, Florida 
Saguenay, Quebec 
Carbondale and Emporia, Kansas 

‘eae ewe ..Ames, Iowa 
...Thetford Mines, Quebec 
Paso Robles, California 
..Anchorage, Alaska 
.Chelmsford, Massachusetts 
Ann Arbor Eastern, Michigan 
Lakeshore, Toronto, Ontario 
.San Bernardino, California 


Buford, Crosskeys-Doraville and North DeKalb, Georgia 
The Greater Kingsway, Toronto, Ontario 


..Lancaster, New Brunswick 
Shawnee, Louisville, Kentucky 
.Norwalk, California 
Presque Isle, Maine 
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EDITORIAL By BRIGADIER GENERAL DAVID SARNOFF 





Youth in the 
AIK-ATOMIC age 





1. AucustT, a young US Air Force medical officer went up 
100,000 feet to the outer edge of the earth’s atmosphere in 
a balloon-borne laboratory the size of a telephone booth. 
He experienced some moments of panic when he had trouble 
bringing his balloon back to earth. 

“It is a frightening business,” said Major David Simons, 
“to be that high up and see no way of getting down. The 
only thing you can do is to take the facts you have to work 
with, look carefully at all of them, and try to come up with 
a solution.” 

The predicament of this pioneer airman and the way he 
ipproached it seem to me to sum up the situation in which 
ill of us—and especially young people—find ourselves today. 
We are living in the air-atomic age whether we like it or 
not, and it is sometimes a frightening business. The launch- 
ing of the first man-made satellite by Soviet Russia is a 
fateful forerunner of the future and dramatizes the need to 
muster our facts and look for answers. Then we will begin 
to see not only the way out of danger, but great opportunities 
for progress and high adventure as well. 

What are the facts today? First, we are faced with 
the ever-present reality of the struggle between Communism 
and Freedom, between destructive Soviet power aid the 
constructive strength of the free world. Second, on a 
globe that is shrinking in relation to its population, we must 
keep expanding our scientific knowledge in order to solve 
the problems of food production, health, transportation, and 
communication. Third, on the national level we know that 
our dynamic economic system calls for our combined efforts 
to make progress. Our strength, security, and prosperity 
lepend on an ever-improving science and technology. It is 
the unique nature of science that the more it accomplishes 
today, the more there is to be accomplished tomorrow. 

We can meet this challenge in only one way. That is 
by training the growing generation of boys and girls to 
understand the world in which they live. In the air-atomic 
age such understanding is gained through the disciplines of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, nuclear science, 
and electronics. Scientific knowledge must in turn be ap- 
plied through engineering skills. Therefore it is essential 
that we inspire our youth to push forward the frontiers of 
knowledge—in the same spirit that sent Major Simons 
probing the space frontier. 

The sad story of America’s deficiency in scientific man- 
power has been repeated often enough. We have been told 
that Soviet Russia is turning out more engineers than we 
are. Many government and private agencies, business lead- 
ers, and teachers have attacked the problem in recent years, 
and their efforts are meeting with some success. According 
to the US Office of Education, the percentage of students 
studying mathematics in our high schools showed an annual 
increase last year for the first time since 1910. The pro- 
portion of public high schools offering courses in chemistry, 
physics, and geometry also rose. Yet the report gives us 
no ground for self-congratulation. Students taking high 
school algebra, for example, increased from an all-time low 
of 24.6 per cent in 1952 to a mere 28.7 per cent in 1956. We 
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Chairman, Radio Corporation of America 


still have much to do to convince boys and girls of the 
fascination of mathematics and basic science. 

There are many ways to generate youthful interest. 
Nhen I was a teen-ager 50 years ago, I knew and worked 
for the great Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of wireless teleg- 
raphy. The impact of this man’s personality and his im- 
aginative approach to practical problems inspired me to hitch 
my wagon to the electron. Any young person can be stim- 
ulated by meeting men of courage, vision, and scientific 
insight. 

High school science fairs sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation and promoted by local Kiwanis clubs 
offer excellent opportunities for young people to meet 
scientists of repute and to learn their values and aims. 

I have previously suggested that professional scientists 
and engineers be encouraged to give some of their time to 
education, and that industry create a National Educational! 
Reserve. It could be staffed by qualified teachers drawn 
temporarily from the ranks of industrial technology, and 
given leave of absence with pay to make up for the present 
shortage of science instructors. 

Educational television offers one of the best means for 
bringing the living presence of great inventors, teachers, and 
explorers to a vast audience. For example, it enables a man 
like Major Simons to talk to students about his experiences 
more than 19 miles above the earth, and to acquaint them 
with fascinating aspects of aerodynamics, meteorology, 
astronomy, cosmic radiation, and. high-altitude physiology. 

Educators are talking of special schools for science stu- 
dents which would cut two years from the time now required 
for a technical education. It has been suggested that 
aptitude testing be more widely used to help identify stu- 
dents with a special talent for science. 

All of these possibilities must be considered and actively 
promoted wherever they prove their value. In addition, we 
can do much as individuals. We can take an eager youngster 
by the hand and encourage his scientific curiosity. When a 
little girl shows an interest in insects, for example, she should 
be encouraged to collect, identify, and classify them. The 
boy who decides to build model rocket ships in the cellar 
should be given space and tools. I was pleased to read of a 
14-year-old Maryland girl who recently produced a three- 
minute breakfast egg in a minute and a half by boiling it in 
a glycerine solution. This was a truly scientific, experi- 
mental approach to a problem. 

Science cannot fail to excite youngsters if they are ex- 
posed to it. Experiments going on in laboratories and on 
proving grounds today make us all wide-eyed with wonder. 
Radar beams are bounced from the moon. Solar furnaces 
demonstrate the feasibility of harnessing the sun’s power. 
Doctors find chemicals useful in treating mental illness. 
Psychologists discuss the personality characteristics required 
for inter-planetary travel, while at the same time engineers 
argue the structure of orbital space stations. We are in the 
midst of the International Geophysical Year, the greatest 
scientific study of the universe ever undertaken. 

It is possible that this activity will help to stimulate the 
interest of American youngsters in science and in the many 
fascinating career possibilities it offers. I sincerely hope so. 

The two great forces of atomics and electronics are un- 
folding at the same time so that the generation of young 
people growing up today will see the equivalent of centuries 
of progress telescoped into their life span. They must be 
prepared, with our help, to make the most of their tremen- 
dous opportunities. 

We know that advances in science and technology are 
being made with ever-increasing speed, but we must also 
advance on the spiritual and ethical fronts if we are to keep 
the march of science in reasonable balance with the welfare 
of mankind. It is evident that trained scientific and technical 
manpower as well as competent and informed leadership at 
the political levels are needed to meet the new as well as the 
old facts of life in a rapidly changing world. THE END 
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colleges, but the colleges must 


convinee business that it should. 


66 \\ hich ones will go under 


this year?” 

This is a question that is on the 
many college presidents 
these days. And they’re not think- 
ing of students who may flunk a 
course; they’re worrying about col- 
leges that may be forced out of 
existence. 

It’s almost a certainty that, for 
some schools, next year’s commence- 
ment ceremonies will be their last. 
All that will remain will be mem- 
ories foridly held by their alumni 
and dispersed faculty. The loss will 
be a straige one, indeed. For in an 
era of prosperity, which in many 
ways they helped to create, these 
schools will have died of want. Ina 
time when more money is being 
poured out for education than ever 
before, these colleges will have suc- 
cumbed to poverty. 

The scnools that, in varying de- 
grees, have reason to be anxious 
about such a fate are not the giants 
of education—Harvard, whose en- 
dowment is close to $500,000,000; or 
Yale; or the University of Chicago. 
Rather, it is the small liberal arts 
colleges that have become discour- 
aged and nervous. With few ex- 
ceptions they have never been 
wealthy, often not even comfortable, 
but in the past they have managed 
to get along and conduct their busi- 
ness of educating the young people 
of their communities. Today, con- 
stantly rising costs and constantly 
decreasing income have applied in- 
creased pressure, with the result 
that unless they receive substantial 
will close their 
of the survivors 


minds of 


assistance, 
and 


some 


doors many 


will carry on far less effectively 
than they do now. 
The task of convincing either the 


Business can give money to the 


public or business and industry ot 
the importance of liberal education, 
and of the small colleges devoted to 


it, is far from easy. There are signs, 
however, that businessmen’s attitude 
is growing more favorable towards 
the liberal arts. Some of industry’s 
most distinguished figures, of course, 
have long been vigorous and artic- 
ulate supporters of liberal arts edu- 
cation—such men as Chester I. 
Barnard, Clarence B. Randall, John 
L. McCaffrey, and James M. Barker. 

The type of education these men 
endorse is the type that the small 
colleges are established to provide, 
and have provided in the past. From 
these little schools have come lead- 
ers in every field. Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon is an alumnus of 
Whittier College. The poet Robin- 
son Jeffers, and President Harold C. 
McClellan of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers were grad- 
uated from Occidental College. 

Nevertheless, some businessmen 
still wonder: “Why are small schools 
necessary? The universities and the 
larger colleges can do everything 
the little places can do, and a lot 
more besides.” 

It is true that unlike the univer- 
sities, the liberal arts colleges have 
never set out to teach everything or 
everybody. Today their educational 
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By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


platform is essentially what it has 
always been: (1) emphasis on the 
liberal arts; (2) small, select enroll- 
ment; (3) high academic standards; 
(4) small classes and much attention 
to the individual; (5) character 
building and inculcation of religious 
attitudes. All! of which, to the prac- 
tical mind of today, raises the ques- 
tion: “It’s a fine idea—but will it 
sell?” 

The men who run the small col- 
leges are desperately determined to 
make it sell. But how? And to 
whom? In an era of atomic energy, 
tight money, automation, organiza- 
tion men, and guided missiles, who 
will put up the money to let a hand- 
ful of youngsters and a pipe-smok- 
ing instructor sit under a campus 
tree and talk about Plato? 

In theory, the same sources of aid 
—the government, the foundations, 
business and industry, the alumni, 
individual private benefactors—from 
which the large universities receive 
a considerable part of their income— 
are open to the small colleges also. 
But the small school is severely 
handicapped in its ability to extract 
financial aid from these sources. It 
cannot provide the US Defense De- 
partment with research facilities or 
staffs. It cannot compete with the 
big schools in the mad scramble for 





‘ip. 





from the Ford Foundation 

and the Carnegie Corporation. It 
innot conduct engineering research 
mre wy n cooperation with some 
large dustrial firm which will pick 
up thre tab And it cannot pay a 
professional fund-raising or public- 
relation firm to raise money from 


alumni or the public. 
Ne ve the 


must reach one of these sources ef- 


rtheless small college 
fectively if it is to live up to its aims. 

The and 
porations seem to be its most likely 
Not only do they have 
to give to colleges and uni- 

but they have been giving 
intend to give more and 


large middle-sized cor- 


ource of aid 
mare 

versitte 
it and they 
more. This does not mean, however, 
all a little ivy-covered college 
to do is hold out its hand in or- 
to receive a fat check from Gen- 
eral Motors, Standard Oil, or US 
Steel The college will be expected 
to show a good reason why it should 
Harry A. Bullis, 
General 
attitude 
when he 


that 


ha 


det 


be given the money 
the 


exp! essed 


chairman of board of 
Mills, Ine the 
of businessmen generally 

said that 
demonstrate that its product is one 


to he 


recently “education must 


uppol ted 


To a great many college profes- 
sors, Bullis’s statement is not ex- 
treme. It is merely incomprehen- 
sible. Men who have spent their 
entire working lives teaching such 
courses as “German Romantic Phi- 


“Medieval Latin Poetry,” 
Methods in Anthropo- 


losophy ea 
“Surve \ ol 


logy and “Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean Drama Exclusive of Shakes- 
peare’ find it just about impossible 
to think of their educational effort 
as a “product =n 


Businessmen and college profes- 
sors do not look on life in quite the 


same way. But this has always been 


Henry Ford, decades ago, 


expre sed the extremist view on the 


the cast 


he said, 


the 


when 


And 


businessman's side 


“History is bunk.” posi- 
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high school 
all things 


Following 
Force nm Europe, he 


to earn most 
is of 


which he 


apparently 
pursued a 


of his college tuition. 


joined Allstate Insurance Company. 


tion of the academic extremist was 
nicely put, some years back, by the 
English university don who said, 
“Here’s to pure mathematics, and 
may it never be of any use to any- 
body.” 

Since those two brave battle cries 
were shouted years ago, the gulf be- 
tween the businessman and _ the 
academician has been narrowed con- 
siderably, but by no means closed. 
On one point—financial aid to edu- 
cation—their thinking is in the same 
line—but in opposite directions. 
Business would prefer to give no 
money at all to the colleges, and 
the colleges would prefer that busi- 
ness gave them all the money they 
asked for, without question or re- 
striction. Both sides know that 
neither of these preferences can be 
realized. Business intends to pro- 
vide money to the colleges in in- 
creasing amounts. The colleges, for 
their part, must be prepared to show 
why this subsidy constitutes a fruit- 
ful investment. 

It is at this point that the average 
small college runs into a problem. 
Its its president, and 
frequently even its trustees, often 
have had little experience with cor- 
porations and their executives. Nor 
do they have much acquaintance 
with, or even much interest in, the 
problems that vex business manage- 
ment. These shortcomings can lead 
to mistakes in timing. A company 
that has just lost a huge contract is 
in no mood to be asked for $50,000 in 
unrestricted funds. A firm that is 
in the doldrums of a strike or in the 
throes of a proxy battle finds it hard 
to attend closely to talk about the 
salaries of Greek and Latin teach- 
ers. And a manufacturer who has 
just learned that a competitor’s new 
product renders his own superfluous, 
may not feel like putting out a fair 


professors, 


sum for tuck pointing the Letitia 
Stuffleigh Domestic Science Build- 


ing of Miniscule College. 


schizophrenic interests. 


has identified himself closely with education, yet 


career in business. He was 


the University of Loyola (Chicago) in 1942 after tutoring 


His major subject 


served as a bombardier with the 8th Air 


Later, as assistant 





director of training for Allstate, he supervised film making and the pro- 
He is now president of his 
Creative Business Communications, Inc., as well as a consultant 
Throughout his business career, he has acted as 
advisor to his alma mater, Loyola, in fund raising and public relations. 
His last previous article for The Kiwanis Magazine was “America Is Losing 
the ‘Bra which appeared in March. —THE EDITORS 


duction of business pamphlets and brochures. 
own firm 


in management training 


is Olympics tess 


The president of a little school in 
the hills who regularly goes home 
from his fund-raising hunt with 
nothing but a kind word, while his 
opposite number, the president of 
Mammoth U., brings back a sack of 
corporation dollars, understandably 
grows disheartened. Familiar as he 
probably is with the Scriptures, he 
no doubt sees new meaning in the 
warning, “For he that hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall abound: 
but he that hath not, from him shall 
be taken away that also which he 
hath.” 

What, then, can the small college 
do to make corporations give it in- 
creased financial aid? And what, if 
anything, should the corporations 
expect in return? 


To rue First question, small col- 
leges have ready answers. They 
insist that they can supply industry 
with broadly educated men who can 
direct and organize the work of spe- 
cialists. In an era when industrial 
specialties are proliferating almost 
recklessly, this is becoming an at- 
tractive offer. They also contend 
that the small college can keep 
American higher education from be- 
coming both too centralized and too 
stereotyped, and that they are valu- 
able as the intellectual and cultural 
centers of their communities. A few 
colleges insist that in their adher- 
ence to one or another religious 
point of view, they stand as vigor- 
ous, if somewhat solitary, bulwarks 
against the natural sciences and 
worldliness. 

The prospect of overcrowded uni- 
versities provides the small colleges 
with still a further argument, and 
the one that in the next years may 
prove to be their strongest. In spite 
of what seems a temporary drop, the 
trend toward more higher educa- 
tion for more of our young people 
suggests that a college population of 
almost 7,000,000 in 1970-71 is “en- 
tirely within the realm of possibil- 
ity,” to quote the American Associa- 


tion of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. The present 
signs indicate that in even a few 


years the universities will be turn- 
ing away thousands of students for 
whom they have no room. This 
possibility, the colleges point out, 
is another reason why they should 
receive support—and receive it now. 
“We could absorb the universities’ 
overload and give each student an 
excellent education. Why let our 
facilities and our talents go to waste 
for lack of funds?” 

The continuing financial difficul- 
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ties of the small colleges, however, 
is evidence that these arguments 
either are not enough or that they 
have not been effectively stated. 
The colleges clearly must find some 
new approach to the coffers of the 
big corporations and the cash-boxes 
of the smaller ones. 

A study of the financial support 
that business and industry have pro- 
vided to higher education so far will 
show the colleges the lines to follow. 
Business and industry give money to 
education for the following reasons: 
(1) as an investment in their coun- 
try’s future; (2) as a long-range 
investment that will benefit business 
and industry as a whole, or benefit 
that segment of it to which the 
donor industry belongs; (3) as an 
investment made with the expecta- 
tion of fairly quick return to the 
corporation providing the support. 
Naturally, a large part of the aid 
provided by corporations springs 
from all three of these motives, com- 
bined in varying proportions. 

We will return in a moment to the 
question of soliciting funds from 
business and industry, but it should 
be pointed out first that this is not 
the only kind of aid that colleges can 
and should try to obtain from the 
corporations. The big companies 
expect to be asked for money, day 
in and day out, by just about every- 
body who can get to their ear. Often 
they would like a variation on the 
incessant “please-give-me” theme. 
For one thing, corporations often 
would like to share in the work of 
the college. But they are seldom 
invited to. 

Here, for example, are two dif- 
ferent ways of presenting to a cor- 
poration essentially the same re- 
quest for support for a college: 

» “Gentlemen, we would like you to 
give us $50,000, in unrestricted funds, 
to help us meet our operating ex- 
penses.” 

> “Gentlemen, we would like to get 
our college operating on a more 
businesslike basis and we think you 
can help us do it. We need money, 
of course—about $50,000 for this 
year—and we hope you can give it 
to us. But we also hope you will 
give us some of your business 
knowledge and experience and guide 
us in applying it to our problems so 
that we will not have to be coming 
to you every year for large amounts 
of money.” 

The close working relationship 
implied in the second request has 
long been accepted and in large 
measure achieved in the major uni- 
versities, whose trustees include 
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men of considerable business expe- 
rience and stature. It is the goal 
that the administration of a small 
college might well consider. 

It must be admitted that not all 
college presidents and _ professors 
will agree with this. Many of them 
fear that as business and industry 
provides increased financial aid to 
education, it will try to exert in- 
creased domination over the content 
and method of education itself. 

To what extent is this fear well- 
grounded? In general, those edu- 
cators and those corporation execu- 
tives who have had substantial ex- 
perience of close working relations 
between corporations and colleges, 
believe that the fear is largely an 
empty one. Both agree, on the other 
hand, that a close relation between 
business and education is bound to 
have certain natural effects on both. 

Educators who want to develop 
this kind of relationship between 
their schools and corporations soon 
realize that the businessman is not 
as much interested in the liberal arts 


cation at all levels in his com- 
pany. It can almost be guaranteed 
that he will look warmly upon a col- 
lege, however small, that shows real 
promise as an ally in this endeavor. 

Unfortunately it looks as if it 
might take a corps of professional 
matchmakers to perform the intro- 
ductions that can steer the corpora- 
tions and the liberal arts colleges 
into joint attacks on communication 
problems. The corporation usually 
does not know how to make the most 
efficient use of a well-trained liberal 
arts graduate, and the college usu- 
ally gives its students no hint as to 
how they might use their liberal arts 
education when they go to work. 
Few colleges, in fact, seem to know 
or care much about practical com- 
munication in business and industry. 
One reason is that the colleges con- 
ceive too narrow a definition of the 
term “practical” (a word they dis- 
like, to begin with). They think 
it excludes every use of language 
beyond the “yes-folks-we’re-a- 
big-company-but” and “the-follow- 
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Today's top executive ... will look warmly upon a 


college, however small, that shows real promise as an ally... . 


as in academic subjects. He will be 
interested in the work of a liberal 
arts college if he can be shown how 
it will help him solve his business 
problems. 

What, then, are some of the prob- 
lems that vex the businessman, and 
what can the small liberal arts col- 
lege do to help him with them? One 
important problem-area to consider 
is that of communication (often 
pluralized in business connections). 
Today’s top executive tends to see 
his company problems as being, in 
large measure, problems of commu- 
nication and he is deeply interested 


in ways of improving communi- 


ing-procedures-are-to-be-followed”’ 
kind of writing. 

Much of this does go on and much 
of it is necessary. But there are 
broad and complex problems of busi- 
ness communication that completely 
resist approaches made at this level. 
It is these problems that the liberal 
arts graduate—and certainly the 
teachers of the liberal arts—should 
be able to help business solve. There 
is an ever deepening need in indus- 
try for men whose training in the 
“communication skills” has included 
readings in Homer and Harry Stack 
Sullivan. Lucretius and Stephen 

(see SMALL COLLEGE page 43) 





SARASOTAS HOME FOR OLD PEOPLE 








Lee THE HIGH PERCENTAGE of old 
people living in Florida, coun- 
ty-supported homes for the aged are 
often non-existent. The poor, sub- 
sisting on meager pensions, and the 
feeble, unable to fully care for them- 
selves, often have nowhere to turn 
for aid. In Sarasota, for example, 
indigent old people were nobody’s 
responsibility until the Kiwanis 
Club of Sarasota made them theirs. 

In 1943, Al Shogren, then club 
secretary, blandly suggested that the 
club build a welfare home. “We seek 
migrants to our city,” said Al, “but 
do little or nothing to help them 
when they need it.” The idea met 
with some resistance in the club, es- 
pecially from experienced 
with operating costs of hospitals. 
They warned that the project would 
be “too big for the club to handle.” 
Al persisted, however, and the club 
finally approved the proposal. As a 


doctors 


Sheltered, foliage-lined walkway: 


Robert McCullough photos 
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first step, $3500 was contributed by 
the members to have long-range 
plans drawn for the home. It was 
estimated that the entire project 
would cost $75,000 when completed. 

World War II delayed further ac- 
tion until 1948, when with $10,000 
that had been collected during the 
intervening years, the club erected a 
kitchen and dining room. Following 
this “act of good faith,” a fund-rais- 
ing drive in the community netted 
$35,000, and two dormitories were 
added. Late that year, the Sarasota 
Welfare Home, under the direction of 
an independent organization estab- 
lished by the club, opened its doors 
and admitted six people. 

Since that time Kiwanians and 
their wives have continued to sup- 
port the project, adding a personal 
touch—with visits, birthday cakes, 
and Friday night movies—that has 
helped to make the establishment 


protect strollers from the southern 


fo Y a. 
—" 


Rs 
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what Al Shogren calls “a home 
rather than an institution.” Money 
has been forthcoming also. In 1951 
the club raised $9000; in 1955 it pro- 
duced $12,000 more. Each year Ki- 
wanians sell Christmas trees in the 
home’s behalf. Funds have come 
from other sources as well. An in- 
heritance windfall of $43,000 built 
the infirmary and administration 
building; the Community Chest as- 
sists with regular maintenance sup- 
port. 

Today, the Sarasota Welfare 
Home, with a staff of 16, offers com- 
fortable quarters, proper food, and 
recreation to 60 senior citizens. It 
consists physically of eight buildings 
occupying ten acres of land on love- 
ly North Orange Avenue. Its value 
is now $250,000—more than three 
times the 1943 estimate—yet not a 
single Kiwanian will contend today 
that the project is too big. R.E.G. 


sun, 
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Buildings (with no stairs to climb) stretch out like tentacles over the grounds, 














litt ; dar Is who serve as wauresses during meals, 





ahectionate care sometimes until early morning hours. 


During a regular visit to the home, 
Kiwanian Al Shogren watches—and 
entertains—Elizabeth Bates, whose 
hobby is finger painting. Now 79, 
she has been confined to a wheel 
chair for the past ten years. 
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Kiwanians and their wives bring smiles from the outside world. 







Measuring for new dining room 
drapes (which they will later buy) 
are (left to right): Mrs. A. J. 
Olsen, Mrs. A. B. Shogren, and Mrs. 
George P. McClurkin. Their hus- 
bands are Sarasota Kiwanians. 
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Oldest resident of the home is Elija Grantham, 97, one of In 1912, Ella Bradna, an equestrienne with Ringling Bros. Cir- 
Sarasota’s early pioneers and an accomplished story-teller. cus, posed with her husband, Fred, and her horse, White Eagle. 


{ home's $ pet ial attraction is the people who live there. 


Once a week, a local hairdresser’s associa- 
tion sends an employee to the home with 
brushes and bobby pins. A permanent, it is 
said, works wonders for a woman's morale. 


Nonsectarian religious services are held every Sunday. 








¥ 








“Rock ‘n’ Roll” enthusiasts are scarce at the home, but Paul 
Scott’s violin and Fred Montgomery’s harmonica fill in nicely. 


. 


“Time waits for no man,” and 
the home enables old folks to 
do more than wait for time, 
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When a birthday occurs, Kiwanians send a cake. 














\ HUSKY POLICEMAN in a Texas 
l border town was startled not 
long ago to see a cow gallop past, 
hotly pursued by a_ half-dozen 


Mexicans 
Joining the chase, in the excitement 
At that, he 
found himself flat on his back, 
a flying tackle from a 


shouting arm-waving 


he pulled his gun sud- 
denly 
laid 
swarthy 
Spanish 

Haled 


larme! 


low by 
little man yelling wildly in 


Mexican 
hearing. 
Any man who would defy an armed 


the 
sympathetic 


into court, 


got a 


officer for the sake of an indispen- 
sable cow bound for his stock-poor 
homeland, ruled the judge, deserved 
io go tree 

This how much a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington means to many people 
around the world. The highly prized 
cow 16,362 beef cattle 


and bought by small 


incident shows 


one of 
milkers 


was 


econ 
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Mexican farmers last fall and winte: 
from ranchers in 14 drought-stricken 
Midwest states. They paid with five 
million dollars lent by the Bank to 
the Agricultural Credit Bank of 
Mexico. The Mexican Bank arranges 
for a US commercial bank to pay the 
cattle seller and forwards the docu- 
ments to the Export-Import Bank 
with a request reimbursement. 
The Mexican farmer has four years 
to pay the Mexican Bank, which en- 
joys the long-term arrange- 
ment with Export-Import. 

This transaction pays triple div- 
godsend to many 
American who would be 
forced for lack of fodder to dump 
their suffering animals on a glutted 
market at a bankrupting loss. The 
fine breeds, sold in units of two or 
three, are building up herds below 
the border, providing southern 
neighbors with better beef to go with 


for 


same 


idends. It is a 
ranchers 


By 


> ad 
their frijoles and richer milk to 


drink. And the loan, guaranteed in 
full by the Mexican government, will 
earn approximately $135,000 a year 
interest over a four-year period for 
the Export-Import Bank, owned by 
the US taxpayer. 

Eximbank, as it is popularly 
known, is good news for John Q. 
Taxpayer. This is one government 
agency that does not take his money 
—it makes money for him. It enables 


America to help build up living 
standards around the world while 
strengthening its own economy at 


home. Thanks to credits it has ex- 
tended, men are mining manganese 
along the Amazon, uranium in Africa 
and copper in Peru, building rail- 
roads in Africa and Iran, developing 
hydroelectric power in the Philip- 
pines and Brazil, manufacturing ce- 
ment in Indonesia and fertilizer in 
Egypt. Its carefully considered cred- 
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Illustrated by Howard Mueller 


Eximbank is enabling Ameriea 


to help build up living standards 


around the world while strengthening 


the nation’s economy at home. 


its for specific exports or for de- 
velopment projects reinforce’ the 
economies of foreign countries. With 
very few exceptions, equipment and 
products for the projects must be 
purchased from US manufacturers, 
suppliers, and contractors. 

The Bank helps the private en- 
terprise system expand and grow. 
More than half its loans are to 
private borrowers. Even the credits 
to governments are for projects such 
as highways, railroads, and harbors, 
which are indispensable to the 
growth of industry. 

Created in 1934, the Bank has one 
billion capital stock, all 
owned by the US Treasury, and 
authority from Congress to borrow 
four billion dollars from the Treas- 
ury. As of June 30, 1957, it had 635 
credits priming projects in more 
than 60 countries. In 23 and one- 
half years it has disbursed more 


dollars’ 
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than $5.4 billion in loans. So finan- 
cially sound were they that $2.8 
billion of that sum—substantially all 
that has fallen due—has been repaid 
in full. Moreover, steadily earning 
more than $50 million a year, the 
Bank has paid $362.8 million in in- 
terest and dividends to the US 
Treasury and accumulated a $442.8 
million surplus. This record helps 
correct the popular misconception 
that foreign investment is by nature 
a losing venture. 

Operating efficiently on a modest 
budget, Bank officials have never 
put more than 190 employees on 
the payroll. Losses from bad loans 
are phenomenally low—under 1/100 
per cent. Commercial bank 
losses average nine times that much. 

Eximbank differs from the Inter- 
Bank for Reconstruction 


of one 


national 


and Development the “World 
Bank”—in that the IBRD is “owned” 
by 62 member nations and makes 


only government-guaranteed loans, 
while more than half of Eximbank’s 
total credit extended is directly to 
private enterprise. Moreover, proj- 
ects financed by the IBRD are bid 
upon by suppliers and contractors 
in any country that has put up funds 
for the Bank; competitive bidding 
for Eximbank projects is solely be- 
tween US firms. The little known 
Eximbank lends more money, makes 
more profit, and spends far less than 
the better-publicized World Bank. 

What a great difference a single 
loan may mean to a small country 
was shown when the Bank advanced 
a $16 million credit to finance in part 
the development of one of the most 
unusual pulp and paper projects in 
the world: New Zealand’s Murupara 
Project. 

Far-sighted men of the New Zea- 
land Forestry Service back in 1913 
planted an extensive tract of pine, 
fir, and other species of trees on 
pumice land. The volcanic 
ash soil, nearly ideal for rapid pro- 
duction of timber, together with a 
climate so mild that plants grow 
steadily some 46 weeks out of the 
52, makes the annual growth there 
many times that of similar forests in 
Canada, Scandinavia, or the United 
States. Expected to produce some 
30 million cubic feet of wood a year, 
the rich forest reseeds itself from 
cones left in the fertile ground after 
a felling. 

To take full advantage of this 
tremendous, permanent natural re- 
source, the New Zealand govern- 
ment and a private concern, the 
Tasman Pulp and Paper Company, 
together are developing electric 


waste 


power in the area and constructing 
lumber, chemical pulp, and news- 
print. Total cost will be $84 million, 
of which the $16 million from the 
Eximbank is for the purchase of US 
products such as machinery for 
manufacturing paper. 

Until the Murupara Project, New 
Zealand’s economy was based al- 
most entirely on dairy products, 
meat, and wood. Now the country 
is exporting lumber, chemical pulp, 
and newsprint. And on newsprint 
it is saving about $10 million a yea 
formerly spent abroad to import it 
This saving may now be spent on 
other imports to develop the New 
Zealand economy or provide a high- 
er standard of living—thereby mak- 
ing New Zealand a better market fo: 
a variety of US products. 

An Egyptian businessman, Ahmed 
Abboud Pasha, flying with a friend 
over his country by plane one day 
in pre-Nasser 1946, saw something 
that led to a $7,250,000 Eximbank 
loan for a sound private enterprise 
venture. The craft was passing ove 
the petroleum refineries at Suez and 
from the cockpit the two passengers 


could see the flaming waste gas 
flaring like golden flags from the 
tall smoke stacks. “You could use 


that waste gas to produce nitrogen 
fertilizer,” remarked the friend, 
Colone! Frederick Pope, former 
president of tne Chemical Construc- 
tion Corporation of New York. 

A year later, Ahmed Abboud 
Pasha, as managing 
company he had formed to develop 
this potentially profitable by-prod- 
uct, walked into the Eximbank, 
showed officers engineering designs 
and economic studies prepared by 
Colonel Pope’s firm, and requested 
a loan. After’ investigating, the 
bankers agreed to let him have 
$7,250,000 to be repaid over a period 
of five years after the plant started 
operations. Today the plant uses the 
waste gases for fuel and as a source 
of the element hydrogen. Complex 


director of a 


equipment operating under high 
pressures forces the hydrogen to 
combine with nitrogen taken from 


the air and limestone from nearby 
quarries to make synthetic fertilizer 
The product has found a ready mar- 
ket and saved Egyptians millions of 
dollars a year in foreign exchange 
formerly used for importing nitrogen 
fertilizers. It has also appreciably 
increased Egypt’s food production, 
meeting domestic needs and increas- 
ing exports. 

The number of US firms getting 
a boost in sales from one of these 
loans is truly astonishing. One $61.5 


2! 








ries of credits to a Chilean 
resulted in 7807 in- 
dividual orders for 780 different US 
uppliers. Literally tens of thousands 


bile? ‘ 


teel company 


of American firms have profited 
from these windfalls from abroad. 
Overseas sales are a very small 


proportion of our total business, but 
agri- 
industry 
Mi 
executive vice- 
Tracto1 


total 


for certain segments of our 


culture and parts of our 


thrive are 
William 
rie dent ol 


of crucial importance 
Blackie, 
Caterpillar 
that of their 


Company, SaAVS 


1956 sales of $686 million, more than 
one third went to foreign countries 
Without its foreign trade volume, 


Caterpillar would have no work for 


ome 12,000 of the 36,000 people 
urrently employed in the United 
States. Its 1956 payroll would have 


been about $70 million lowe 

What the 
pecific US industry when foreigners 
tart like 


teel? stop buying ours? 


about harm done to a 


making a basic 
Don't 


Are ricans 


product 
they 
these 


raised objections 


when Eximbank granted a $45 mil- 


lion loan to Brazil for a steel mill 
tut here is how it worked out. The 
site chosen was Volta Redonda, a 
leepy river plantation 65 miles 
northwest of Rio de Janeiro on the 
highway to Sao Paulo. Its trans- 
formation was sensational. Where 
once were only wide fields and 
orange groves there is now an at- 


tractive town with schools, hospital, 


and recreation facilities for some 
10,000 people. All this building re- 
quired steel and innum«e rable othe 
products, many of which were pur- 
chased in the United States with 
other dollars than those specified 
for the mill. One unexpected divi- 


dend was the purchase in the United 
States of supplies to run the plant 
itself. In the the 

amounted to more 
One 


course ol years, 


these have than 


the item, 
each year the 


than 400,000 


original loan majo 


for example, is coal 
buys more 
West Virginia 

Production in this mill got 
1946. The fact that 
and other steel products basic 


had 


construction 


company 
tons trom 

, 
undel 
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way In sneet, 
plate 
now to be 


the 


to building were 


locally stimulated 
new steel-using in- 


Ol qGaoZzens ol 


producing everything from 


refrigerators to railway cars. As all 
this Brazilian industrial develop- 
ment progressed, the Volta Redonda 
nill could not cope with the new 
demands. Five years after it was in 
full swing, Brazilian builders had 
increased their total US purchases 


more than one third 
Benetits to the United 


by 
States 


multiply when Eximbank helps 
friendly neighbors develop sources 
of critical and metal in short 


supply at home. To produce accord- 


ores 


ing to its capacity, the American 
industrial machine requires an in- 
creasing supply of raw materials 


from all parts of the world. Despite 
the fact that the US is more nearly 
self-sufficient than other areas, 
practically every item the nation 
manufactures requires some element 
that must be imported from abroad. 

One of earth’s richest of 
manganese was completely unknown 
until about 15 years ago. A woods- 
man named Mario Cruz, prospecting 
for gold along the Amazon, picked up 
a huge rock as ballast for his canoe. 
Its strange, grayish appearance ex- 
cited his curiosity, and he took it 
to the governor of the Territory for 
analysis. It proved to be 55 per cent 


stores 


pure manganese 

Mario Cruz led a_ group of 
geologists to gigantic outcroppings 
of the ore. 


Manganese is vital to steel pro- 
duction. While the US manufactures 
more than one third of the world’s 
steel, it must import 90 
per cent of the manganese needed 
to do the job. Before World War II 
the nation depended largely on the 
Soviets for it. But they cut down 
sales to the US in recent years, 
this friendly country 
had a special significance. A $67.5 
million Eximbank loan to a private 
company widely known as ICOMI 
(Industria e Comercio de Minerios, 
S.A.), 51 per cent of whose shares 
are held by Brazilians, 49 per cent by 
Americans, got the under 
way. Now the precious ore is com- 
ing out at the rate of a million tons 
a year. Brazil is on the way to be- 
coming the world’s largest producer, 
and almost all of the supply comes 
to the United States. 

Miners of gold in Africa discovered 
that the contained 
significant amounts of uranium. The 
US Atomic Energy Commission in- 
vestigated and asked Eximbank to 
grant loans to help the mining com- 


supply of 


on 


so find in a 


project 


residue of ore 


panies construct plants to extract it. 

Many plants are completed and are 

producing substantial tonnages. 
Other Eximbank-backed 


moving 


projects 
are Af- 
ghanistan, finding and drilling water 
wells in the desert of Iraq, laying 
through Liberian 


mountainsides in 


railway lines 


and installing locomotives 
banks of the 


Limpopo River’ in 


swamps, 
the 


infested 


crocodile- 


Mo- 


along 


zambique. 
From the first, Eximbank has never 


competed with private capital but 
encouraged it. “There is absolutely 
no competition between the Exim- 
bank and us,” declared the head of 
the foreign department of a great 
American bank. “We commercial 
bankers seldom lend for exports tor 
longer than 180 days—we don’t want 
our money tied up in long-term in- 
vestments abroad.” 

The man who minds the Exim- 
bank till is Samuel Clark Waugh, 67, 
formerly a Lincoln, Nebraska bank- 
er and Deputy Under-Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. Before he 
became Eximbank president in 1955, 
the Bank averaged only 50 credits 
a year. Last year, its directors 
authorized 182 credits to borrowers 
in 36 countries, totaling $1,066,000,- 
000. One unusual loan—to help 
Britain keep the pound stable—was 
for $500 million; others were for as 
little as $2000. It was the Bank’s big- 
gest postwar year. Waugh is a firm 
advocate of trade to replace aid. 

The surprising fact is that in all 
the 23 years that Eximbank has 
made loans — totaling billions — to 
Latin America, not one government 
has defaulted on a single debt. The 
Latin’s pride in this record is one of 
the best dividends of the Bank’s 
program. It makes those it helps 
regard the US as friendly equals. 

Waugh measures the need for the 
Bank by letters like this one re- 
ceived from P. O. Peterson, the 
president of Mack Truck Company, 
helped by an Eximbank loan for one 
million dollars to Iran to buy trucks. 


“If America is to continue to grow 


and prosper,” he wrote, “industrial 
concerns such as Mack must find 
outlets abroad for their increasing 
production.” But Waugh is also 
thinking of other countries. “We 
must build them up if we are to 


expand,” he says. “We can’t keep 
selling abroad unless they can pay. 
They can do this by earning dollars, 
by or by accepting 
money as a gift. The best way is to 
help them earn by producing and 
rHE END 


borrowing, 


selling more.” 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


There is a school of psychiatrists 
who think that “blowing one’s top” 
is a good way to work off some- 
thing bad. This view is held mostly 
by psychiatrists who cannot con- 
trol their own tops. There is 
nothing to it. Blowing one’s top 
serves no good purpose. 

JOHN SCHINDLER, M.D. 

How To Live 365 Days A Year 


TOW SEE HERE, Schindler. You've 
+‘ probably just been taking 
tranquillizing pills. Any Kiwanian 
will tell you that blowing one’s top 
is an ancient and sacred masculine 
privilege. Let me ask you this, 
sir: What else can a man do, when 
(a) his wife uses his newly honed 
wood chisel for a screw driver, o1 
(b) his teen-age daughter dulls his 
last razor blade on her legs just 
before he would shave for church, 
or (c) your editor writes: “On 
second thought we have decided 
not to use that article we asked 

ou to prepare, and so are return- 
ing your manuscript herewith”? 
You can’t simply snatch a_ two- 
iron out of your golf bag and 
clobber a woman or an edito: 
although as to editors, there are 
times when. 

No sir, a man needs a virile out- 
let, which will not land him in 
either hospital or jail. The Inter- 
national Trustees have been re- 
miss here; they have issued us no 
pamphlets or other instructions 
about top control whatsoever. The 
matter should have top priority 
(pun intended) on the agenda for 
our International convention next 
June. Top blowing would be a 
much more interesting program 
item than mere wind blowing. If 
we sons of Adam couldn’t blow off 
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steam by blowing our tops, we'd 
soon be as frustrated as a Marine 
recruit before a top sergeant at 
Parris Island. We couldn't arise 
at Kiwanis meeting and tell the 
club president he’s screwy, and the 
president couldn’t glare back and 
assess a dollar fine, and the two 
couldn’t grin and shake hands 
afterward and settle down to some 
good service club work. So there, 
Schindler. 
x * * 


Ninety per cent of all boredom 
is, in reality, laziness. 


x * * 


“A foreign country.” said Ray 
Halsey, speaking at Kiwanis, 
where people tell us Americans to go 


home and leave them a _ loan.” 


ee 


Is 





American business commentary: 
“The cowboy,” says Bob Howard 
of Chicago, “is one of the most 
glamorous properties of the meat 
industry. So, what happens to 
him? Why, the fellows in the 
grain business have him running 
all over the map making testimo- 
nials for corn flakes, toasted bran, 
and fruity-tooty pop ‘n’ crackles!” 


x *«* * 


I can tell when a family’s living 
pattern is good. Neighbors drop in 
without knocking, and little children 


roam the house at will. 
x * * 


One item of work that keeps so 
many of us busy is picking up the 
beans we have spilled 





Young man, if you are going to 
keep ahead of the cost of living these 
days, you've got to find the secret of 


perpetual promotion. 
x * * 


“Hard work will never hurt 
you,” that scientist told us at Ki- 
wanis. “It has never been known 
to kill anyone.” No, but several 
times it has scared the pants off 
me. 

eF 


Thirty years of attending meet- 
ings convinces me that the cliché 
is the lubricant of American affairs. 


x * * 


Good neighbors are people who 
do a lot of your worrying for you 
Moreover, they usually do it more 
efficiently. 


x * * 


You have nothing for which to 
say thanks this Thanksgiving? 
There’s a future for you in science 
A new species discovered! Or in 
show business: people will always 
pay to see a freak. 


x * * 


“If you lend a helping hand to a 
man in trouble,” says our favorite 
club cynic, “you can be sure of one 
thing. Next time he’s in trouble 
the bum will look you up again!” 


2 ® ® 


A teen-age son or daughier seems 
to know everything about everything 
—except what parents have taught 
at home 

x *«* * 


Somebody asked whether Ki- 
wanian Bill Todd’s recently ac- 
quired helpmate was making him 
a good wife. “Can't say about 
that,” Bill’s neighbor and friend 
replied. “But she’s certainly mak- 
ing him a good husband.” 


~x~ *&* * 


“A prejudiced man,” says Bert 
Fireman. “is one who is too dog- 
goned stubborn to admit that I am 
right.” 

~* * * 

Don’t let your head get too large, 
or you may be unable to get in 
some attractive opening. 


x * *& 


“Main trouble with inferiority 
complexes,” suggests Bob Hermann, 
over in Missouri, “is that too few 


people have them.” 
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I WAS THE CHILDREN that interested 
me most on my recent trip to 
Russia. Though appearing to be well 
fed and adequately dressed, Russian 
children lack the happy expression 
and youthful exuberance of youth, 
reflecting rather the  unsmiling 
seriousness of their elders. 

In the cities there are parks with 
sandpiles and other apparatus for 
children’s use. Miniature’ auto- 
mobiles and small tricycles are oc- 
casionally seen, but only parents of 
high party rank can afford such 
luxuries. Bicycles are a rarity in 
Russia, even for adults. 

Like other children in Europe, the 
Soviet youngsters are not as noisy 
or assertive as their counterparts 
across the Atlantic. They are equally 
fond of sweets, however, and 
numerous street vendors supply the 
huge demand for soft drinks, ice 
cream, and pastry. 

In Russia, education is compulsory 
for ten years. Pupils have no choice 











Just returned from 











Russia. where she observed and 






photographed Soviet 


life, Bernadine Bailey reveals 






with her lens some 








differences and similarities 


of Eastern and Western children 
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Though well-fed and adequately dressed, they reflect the unsmiling seriousness of their elders. 


of subjects in school, but must study 
prescribed courses. Homework— 
seven hours daily—is taken for 
granted, and unless they go to col- 
lege, young people must start to 
work at age 16. 

Great emphasis is presently placed 
on the teaching of English. Last 
September, Moscow, Lennigrad, and 
Kiev opened new schools in which 
English will be taught in the second 
grade. Contrasting even more greatly 
with the American attitude toward 
foreign languages, in the _ eighth 
through tenth grades all classes will 
be conducted in English. 

Iron Curtain children aren't 
pampered. With both parents work- 
ing all day, and with most city 
families living in crowded quarters 
(three to six in a room), the children 
cannot be catered to in any special 
way. Nevertheless, the Russians do 
admit to a teen-age problem in the 
larger cities, but refuse to give any 
details. BERNADINE BAILEY 

















Russian cities provide parks with sand piles 
and other apparatus for the use of the small fry, but a low 
standard of living still prevails in the rural 
areas, where children as well as their 
parents work on the gigantic collective farms. 
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BY US SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., OF MISSOURI, Chairman, Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 


Wuy Johnny doesn’t behave is a 
juestion at least as important as 
why Johnny can’t read. For sev- 
eral years it has concerned some 
of us in the Senate. I’m afraid we 
haven't found the complete answer, 
mut I think we have cleared away 
some of the underbrush and perhaps 
1ave determined what sort of ques- 
tions to ask in search of solution. 
From coast to coast and border to 
border the Senate’s Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee has heard a 
shocking story of vandalism, drug 
addiction, sexual aberrations, and 
just downright meanness on the part 
of too many of our young people. 
Last year more than a half-million 
youngsters were dragged into Juve- 
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nile Court. If the trend of recent 
vears persists, by 1965 an additional 
half-million each year will join 
Add to that the fact that the 
incarcerated juvenile delinquent 
ultimately $30,000— 
instead of making a positive contri- 
bution to the world he lives in—and 
you have a problem of truly ap- 
palling dimensions. 

Why? 

Essentially, I think, it comes down 
to a changed pattern in family living. 
When George Wilbur Peck was a 
“bad boy” there was always a refuge 
to which he could return, and find 
comfort in the arms of his family. 
Tom Sawyer had his Aunt Polly, 
and even Huckleberry Finn had his 


them 


costs society 


Widow Douglas. But today, when 
Johnny gets into trouble, his mother 
is likely to be toiling behind the 
counter at the shopping center, or 
out playing bridge. His father may 
be found on the golf course, or in 
the barroom. 

This Johnny is on his own. His 
parents are related to him biologi- 
cally, but in almost no other way. 
The sociologists would say, in the 
particular sense in which they use 
the word, that Johnny isn’t “related” 
at all to his parents. They have 
nothing in common except a roof 
over their heads and a biological 
accident. 

Johnny’s parents, in sociological 
oriented. 


jargon, have become “I” 









by Ed Bedno 


Mort Shapiro photos/ Design 


Many times they are selfish persons, 
not caring much how Johnny feels, 
or what he does. In this situation, 
there may be no other human being 
with whom Johnny has a warm, 
intimate, friendly attachment. More 
than that, Johnny doesn’t quite 
know what sort of person he is, or in 
what direction he is, or should be, 
going. There is no one in the im- 
mediate circle of his acquaintances 
to tell him. 

He is perhaps 13 or 14 by this 
time. Probably he hasn’t been doing 
too well in school. He’s no longer 
a baby, but he hasn’t grown up. It’s 
a perplexing time. Johnny doesn’t 
know what to do with himself. Tom 
Sawyer had fences to paint and rugs 
to beat. But Johnny lives in a fine 
pile of brick and mortar called a 
housing development. The fences 
are chain linked, and the floors are 
asphalt tile. 

The devil, they tell us, finds work 
for idle hands, and it must be the 
devil himself who puts Johnny up 
to some of the things he does. 

It may be that at this point we 
ought to abolish some of the illusions 
of the best intentioned doers-of- 
good. They may tell you that Johnny 
lives in a slum area, that his sur- 
roundings aren’t wholesome, that 
there isn’t any place to play ball, 
and that these conditions have made 
Johnny a juvenile delinquent. This 
is only part of the picture. Johnny 
may yet grow up to be a well- 
rounded individual, a wholly satis- 
factory person, a credit to himself 
and to his community. 

Now I don’t mean to disparage the 
fine work being done in providing 
better homes for our underprivileged 
people and the better sources of or- 
ganized recreation that are becom- 
ing available to all, but what I do 
mean is that these are not the pana- 
ceas that too many of us have been 
led to believe. 

The reality runs deeper. Every- 
one knows that a house is not nec- 
essarily a home, and we might add 
that a playground is not a reform 
school. 

If you will read our report (Senate 
Report 130, 85th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion) you will find that delinquency 
occurs in every group of society, at 
whatever economic level. For every 
case involving a delinquent in a de- 
pressed economic situation, there 
lives a child in the superior subur- 
ban situation who has done the same 
thing, or worse. 

“The economic situation is not the 
cause of crime,” our report says, 
“but it is the reason why many times 


poor people are the ones found in 
prison. Crime in every form, from 
homicide to petty larceny, exists 
among the wealthiest and the poor- 
est. Larceny committed by a person 
in the higher income brackets be- 
comes kleptomania. In both rich 
and poor the impulse to steal and 
kill is alike. What is called murder 
in the slums is called a crime of 
passion or honor in the elite section 
of the city.” 

Let us look, briefly, at the expe- 
rience of two public housing de- 
velopments—one in Boston, one in 
Philadelphia. Both are fine, modern 
structures, with all of the conven- 
iences of modern life, and some of 
the luxuries. 

The building in Boston is 13 stories 
high—a city within itself in which 
all the apartments open into a com- 
mon corridor. When the doors open, 
and the children come out, you have 
a ready-made gang. 

Now a “gang,” in the sense that 
youngsters use the term, is not nec- 
essarily a bad thing. There are good 
gangs, and bad gangs. But gangs, 


good or bad, need an area of 
operation and, near this building 
there is no play area of con- 
sequence. There is no substantial 
facility for recreation. Testifying 


on this subject before our subcom- 
mittee, Morris R. Taylor, executive 
director, Robert Gould Shaw House, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, said: 
“Today we recognize that housing 


is more than shelter, brick, stone 
and mortar, and utilities. The large 
concentration of families in small 


areas with little or no organized 
recreational leadership is certainly 
contributing its share toward today’s 
difficulties. ... 

“The conduct in low-rent housing 
projects is giving us our greatest 
trouble at the present time. Just a 
few days ago, two girls were found 
in a basement storage room where 
they had stayed overnight with some 
boys. 

“Rooftops of the buildings in sum- 
mer, and elevators stopped midway 
in their shafts in winter, make excel- 
lent places for rendezvous. Lack of 
recreation space and _ recreational 
leadership in these islands of build- 
ings teeming with people certainly 
contributes to delinquency. One 
manager related how he attempted 
to get a group together, if a parent 
would supervise the basement rooms. 
But not one parent was willing to 
assume this responsibility. Paid 
leadership is needed.” 

Well, maybe it is. We could hope 
for a better world, but we must live 
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in the one we have. What we do 
know is that in one year 13.5 per 
cent of the juvenile delinquents in 
Boston came from these housing 
projects, and these projects do not 
house 13.5 per cent of Boston’s 
population. 

So maybe if we gave Johnny a 
place to play he wouldn’t be a bad 
boy? Is that the answer? 

I doubt it. Henry Barry of the 
Boston school system told us: 

“I think the housing project goes 
a lot deeper than lack of recreation. 
When you put people in a housing 
project with complete utilities, noth- 
ing to worry about—they just walk 
in and close the door and walk out 
and close the door. Residents 
have given up on the grass in most 
of these projects. ... They put mac- 
adam in because they couldn’t plant 
the grass fast enough to keep it from 
being trampled. I think recreational 
facilities are wonderful things to 
have, but I think there is also a 
deeper problem in housing than sim- 
ply recreational facilities.” 


Now I would not agree with Mr. 
Barry’s implied criticism of waiking 
on the grass—that’s what it’s there 
for, isn’t it? But he does tell us, 
compellingly, I think, that a housing 
development is not necessarily a 
home. 

Consider Philadelphia. There the 
Housing Authority recognized 
quickly that the mere adhesion of 
brick and mortar was but a step to- 
ward development of acceptable 
living standards. They thought, as 
our report relates, “there was a 
need for able and understanding pro- 
fessional leadership which could 
build a sense of community involv- 
ing all the age groups.” 

In Philadelphia, the housing peo- 
ple, with guidance, 
sought to build a total climate in 
their housing developments—a 
many-sided effort to improve the 
environment of the people who lived 
there. They planned community 
centers in association with respon- 
sible welfare and service agencies. 
They found responsible adult leaders 
within the housing projects. They 
gave the youngsters a supervised 
outlet for their energies. Managers 
of these community centers, know- 
ing that the surrounding area had 
a profound influence on any given 
development, took the initiative in 
stimulating neighborhood improve- 


professional 


ment programs. 

They now have adequate play- 
ground equipment, indoor and out- 
door play areas, kindergartens and 
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child-care centers for the children of 
working mothers. They have super- 
vised teen-age dances. Always, there 
has been a maximum emphasis on 
the personal responsibility of those 
who participated, for making it stand 
or fall. 

By and large, I think we can say 
that it has stood, and nobly. True, 
it is a bit disturbing to measure its 
success in terms of the numbers of 
youngsters arrested by police, but 
this is a statistic readily available 
and one in which the Philadelphia 
housing authorities can take some 
pride: In the housing develooment 
group, the rate of arrests is less than 
half of the rate for the surrounding 
area in the same police district. 

And yet, we who have worked 
with this problem of juvenile delin- 
quency are forced to accept the fact 
that adequate housing, and adequate 
recreational facilities, are not the 
complete answer to our problem. 
“There is more to raising a good 
boy than housing him,” our report 
says. It goes on: 

“Public housing is working to meet 
its responsibilities adequately in the 
best interests of the community and 
the nation. Outlined above are the 
efforts in Philadelphia. They have 
produced results, good not only for 
the young people in and around the 
developments, but for the city as a 
whole. 

“The members of the subcommit- 
tee feel that it is not sensible to 
concentrate large numbers of people 
in a consolidated housing area, where 


the units do not lend themselves 
to freedom of movement and com- 
munity relaxation. Such assign- 
ments are a step backward, rather 
than forward, in community de- 
velopment. 

“The development of a spirit to 
build, rather than to tear down, is 
one of the antidotes to the juvenile 
problem of today. It is not a pan- 
acea, nor is it submitted as such, 
but rather a sincere recommendation 
born of a working knowledge of the 
problem.” 

Of course there are no panaceas. 
We are dealing with a problem as 
complex as life itself. 

Let’s go back to Johnny—the prod- 
uct of individual-centered, rather 
than family-centered, parents. He 
is the lonesome and friendless crea- 
ture we left awhile back. He is our 
problem. If he isn’t a juvenile de- 
linquent today, he may be tomorrow. 
What can we do for him? 

In the simpler society we once 
had, Johnny knew where he stood. 
He then had, as the sociologists put 
it, “role and status.” He knew what 
he was supposed to be and he found 
satisfaction in being that. But now 
Johnny is mixed up. He isn’t a part 
of a tightly knit family group that 
meets around the table three times 
a day, and whose members open 
their hearts to one another. He’s a 
stranger in the place where he 
should be most secure and comfor- 
table. His father can’t tell him to 
go out and hoe the beets, and his 

(see JOHNNY page 47) 


Nothing yet has been invented to take the place of parental affection, but profes- 
sionally trained people can determine children’s emotional disorders and treat them. 












A constant source of 





delight to any grand- 





father are grandsons. 









lle’s retiring to his hobbies 
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Sunlight never penetrates the maze of foliage and overhanding trees to 
the adobe'’s 75-foot porch (above). At one end of the porch (below) is 
a dining area where the Bashors frequently entertain. The repast in- 
cludes cold turkey, trimmings, vegetables, fruit, ice cream, and cake. 





Kiwanian Ernest Bashor is both an 
intrepid gardener and a conservationist of 


his state's historical past. 


By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


“6 HERE IS NO Joy to be had from 

y prortictor except in some kind 
of productive work.” So said former 
President Herbert Hoover last year 
on his 82nd birthday. 

And so say many other older 
people who are using longevity to 
useful ends. One of them is Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor of Los Angeles, 
who will soon end his long practice 
as an obstetrician and surgeon and 
venture quietly into retirement. 
With ten years preparation, he 
knows full well how his time will be 
spent. 

In 1947, Dr. Bashor, a past gov- 
ernor of the California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District, went scouting for a 
peaceful bit of real estate remote 


° Ittustrated by Fred Steffen 
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from the clamor and confusion of 
metropolitan Los Angeles. He found 
it in the Verdugo Woodlands section 
of Glendale. There, several acres of 
tangled weeds, wild mustard, and a 
few old oak and olive trees seemed to 
offer a suitable spot to exercise his 
chief hobby, gardening, while prac- 
ticing his profession in the city 20 
minutes away. 

But the place also had another 
attraction, and this was to provide 
the doctor with his second hobby. 
Near a huge oak tree stood what 
the townspeople called the “old 
adobe,” a mud brick home that had 
fallen into disrepair. It had been 
built in about 1828 by the family of 
Jose Maria Verdugo. While he was 
a corporal in the Mexican Army, 
36,000 acres of land were given to 
Don Jose for cattle raising by Ferdi- 


nand VII, king of Spain. Named Ran- 
cho San Rafael, Verdugo’s tract is 
said to be the first major land grant 
given to any settler in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It included, within its area, 
what is now the city of Glendale. 
As Dr. Bashor delved more deeply 
into his new estate’s history, he 
learned that the “adobe” and _ its 
enormous oak tree had been the 
camp site of Mexican forces prior to 
the signing of a treaty in 1847 by 
General Andres Pico and Lieutenant 
Colonel John C. Fremont, which 
ended the California phase of the 
war between Mexico and the United 


States. As a result, Dr. and Mrs 
Bashar named their property “El 
Roble de la Paz,” or “The Oak of 
Peace.” 

It was the restoration of the Cata- 
lina Verdugo Adobe and the land 
around it that immediately absorbed 
the attention of the doctor and his 
wife, Jane. They converted it into 
comfortable quarters, at the same 
time preserving as much of the 
historical integrity of the building 
as possible. While installing a bath- 
room, electrical wiring, and a cedar 
roof to replace leaky tar paper, they 
managed to preserve the old walls 


Beneath their spreading oak tree (recre- 
ated in drawing at left with allusion to 
its historic past),are Dr. and Mrs. Bashor 
with their close friend and neighbor, 
International President H. Park Arnold. 





<terior and leaving rowheads, mortars and _pestles bers, Boy Scouts, and friends. At- 


ed gla window to reveal a Among them is an insignia given to testing also to the ranchito’s impor- 
ortion of the original mud and straw him by the Blackfoot Indians of _ tance is a bronze plaque placed there 
wtior Glacier Park, Montana, upon his by the Native Daughters of the 
Antique shops became an impor- honorary induction into the tribe as Golden West, making it an official 
nt irce of the adobe’s new fur- “En-ner-whoo-tan” or “Buffalo historical landmark of California. 
In addition to an elabo- Shield.” Dr. Bashor himself has been con- 
arved dining room set, the Under the care of Ernest and Jane, ferred a “Citation for Service” by 

boast a reed organ, a miner’s the two acres surrounding the adobe the Glendale Historical Society. 
ile, copper pots, mission bells, and have become a virtual gardener’s But the doctor lives less on his 
Indian basket Periodically, an old paradise. Camellias, gardenias, ferns, laurels than on his land. At the right 
horseshoe, a broken dish, a rusty wild lilacs, and California holly, re- time of year, he can be found enthu- 
‘il, and other artifacts dug from the  flecting the feminine touch, abound _siastically piloting his Bear Cat o1 
irrounding ae joined the his- everywhere. Meanwhile, the doctor Mustang plow along a row of vege- 
torical collectior nurses his vegetable gardens, berry _ table plots an hour or so after hav- 
The interior also reflects the bushes, and orchard, especially the _ ing assisted the stork with a delivery 
Bashors’ propensity for collections. orange trees When he retires, which he hopes will 
On one wall hangs a unique display El Roble de la Paz has a welcome _ be soon, his “leisure years” are likely 
of multi-colored butterflies A for all, a fact fully established by to be as crowded with achievement 
helved case houses the doctor's the guest book with its names of in- and contentment as his professional 
valuable accumulation of Indian ar- terested visitors, garden club mem- _ ones. THE END 





On the eve of Farm/City Week, here are ten questions to test the 


agricultural acumen of both rural and urban folks. 


What’s your By DR. CHARLES E. FRENCH and DR. R. B. WILSON 


farm 1.Q.? 


Agricultural Economists, Purdue University 


AMERICA’S FARMS are changing so rapidly that many of us know far less about 
today’s farm than we think. Give your best answers to the following ques- 
tions. Then turn to page 44 and see how well you know today’s farm. 


1 How many farms produce the feed and fiber of the USA? 


a. 61,500,000 b. 9,800,000 c. 4,800,000 d. 1,600,000 
2 What part of America’s population now lives on the farm? 
a. 6 per cent b. 13 per cent c. 26 per cent d. 37 per cent 



















3 How large is the average farm”? 

a. 135 acres b. 76 acres c. 242 acres d. 395 acres 
4 How many farmers rent their farms? 

a. 67 per cent b. 51 per cent c. 13 per cent d. 24 per cent 
5 How many farms have piped running water? 

a. 60 per cent b. 30 per cent c. 18 per cent d. 8 per cent 
6 What part of the farms are family-operated? 

a. 80 per cent b. 20 per cent c. 97 per cent d. 40 per cent 
7 What percentage of farm wives work off the farm? 
a. 1 per cent b. 26 per cent c. 4 per cent d. 11 per cent 


8 How many farm homes have television? 


a. 4 per cent b. 53 per cent c. 17 per cent d. 31 per cent 
9 How much capital does it take to keep the average farm worker employed? 
fs a. $37,000 b. $16,000 c. $61,000 d. $9800 
10 Farmers buy what part of the food they eat? 
a. 5 per cent b. 20 ner cent c. 40 per cent d. 60 per cent 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Koe Fulkerson 


Community Projects 


FOR SALE: ELEPHANTS—WHITE, ASSORTED 

ONE YEAR SOMEBODY bought a live pig and someone else 
bought a Cadillac. Another year, a man purchased a 
truckload of furniture to furnish a home for him and 
his bride-to-be. This year, one Adlai Stevenson enthusi- 
ast was able to obtain a red tie that the former presi- 
dential candidate had donated to the cause. 

Now in its sixth year, the Kirkwood, Missouri Kiwanis 
Auction Sale is rapidly becoming a tradition with St. 
Louis suburbanites. People are so eager to contribute 
that club members find themselves in midwinter mak- 
ing collections far in advance of the midsummer date. 

“We ask people to give us anything that is usable,” 
says Ben Smith, former president of the club and one of 
the originators of the auction. “Naturally we pick up lots 
of odd items. One year we had an antique organ, last 
year a player piano. Once we even had a crank-operated 
potato peeler three feet high and weighing 100 pounds.” 

The auction itself is an affair of marathon-like pro- 
portions. Beginning at four in the afternoon, it goes on 
until after midnight. Nothing is thrown away; in a last 
ditch clean-up, piles of odd items are sold to dealers, but 
most things go by auction. Items that look as if they 
won’t get a bid are paired with things that will. 

Chief beneficiary of the club’s auction is Camp 
Wyman, which every year hosts to more than 2000 St. 
Louis children. This summer the Kiwanians built a new, 
interdenominational chapel at the camp to replace an old 
building which was beyond repair and inadequate. Dec- 
orated in rustic splendor and capable of seating 150 
children, the chapel was built with donations of time 
and materials-at-cost. 

“It’s the only chapel in the state,” confides Kiwanian 
Smith, “that was built by white elephants.” 
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Kirkwood hunters stalk dangerous game: white elephants. 
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THIRTY FRUITFUL DAYS 

FoR MANY SERVICE CLUBS, the sponsoring of a music 
festival and a hockey game, the construction of a camp 
activities building, and the publication and sale of a 
newspaper might be a full year’s work. For the Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo club, in Ontario, all this was accom- 
plished in less than a month’s time. 

Their activities began with the Waterloo County 
Music Festival. More than 1300 entrants took part in the 
seven-day affair, and the Kiwanis club handled all the 
details. Members and wives helped with ticket-selling 
and ushering duties for the festival, and packed houses 
heard the various musicians perform. 

Hardly had the strains of music died down when the 
Kiwanians were at it again. This time it was a hockey 





game. A capacity crowd of 6500 turned up at Kitchener 
Memorial Auditorium to watch an all-star team of radio 
and television men battle it out with a similarly talented 
group from the local newspaper. The quality of hockey 
might not have been up to that normally supplied by the 
Montreal Canadiens, but the fans didn’t seem to mind. 
At the end of the game, the players limped back to their 
stations and pressrooms, and the Kiwanians pocketed 
$3000 for use on their next project. 

That next project was the building of an activities 
building at nearby Camp Paradise Lake, which each 
summer supplies recreation and amusement for Water- 
loo County children. Aided by members of the radio-TV 
and press associations who were still nursing their 
hockey injuries of a few days earlier, the Kiwanians took 
hammer in hand one Wednesday morning and began 
raising the building. By Saturday evening the job was 
completed, and on Sunday the dedication took place. 

Five days later the club was busy once more, this 
time selling newspapers door-to-door to help support 
the Camp during its summer operation. Edited and 
published by Kiwanians, the paper was sold for what- 
ever the buyer was willing to contribute to the camp. 
The campaign raised a whopping $10,000 and ended a 
busy, busy month. 











Lafayette, Louisiana Kiwanians put bars together for 
crippled school kids who must write at the blackboard. 


lwards 

TRIBUTES AND TESTIMONIALS 

Wuen Judge William L. Hart retired as a justice of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, he was awarded a citation from 
the Kiwanis Club of Alliance, Ohio. The club recognized 
the 90-year-old 18-year record on the 
bench, and his life, which “typifies the ageless reference 
Following the rescue 
small Little 
Chute, Wisconsin club gave testimonial plaques to par- 
three bystanders and the town’s volun- 


jurist for his 


sentleman.’ ” 
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ol cholat and 


children from an icy river, the 


of two 
ticipating hero 
department Savings bonds were presented 
to winners of a poster contest sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Borough Park, Brooklyn, New York. Theme 


teer fire 


the contest was “My community, Borough Park—how 
in best serve it and how it can best serve me.” Schools 
the winning students received gold cups. at their 
nencement exercises 
Safely 


NEW SPEED LAWS FOR MISSOURI 
SOON AFTER the bloody 1956 Labor Day weekend had left 
nation, Kiwanis 


( trewn over the highways of ou 


epresentatives in Missouri met in joint session. 

They asked themselves: “Why can’t Kiwanis do some- 
ne to reduce this slaughter” 

From this question a campaign was started to develop 


present to the state legislature 


ery resol itions to 
then the district governor, appointed a 


a ten-point highway program includ- 


nittee to fo 

provisions fo speed limit in otherwise wide-open 
Missouri. Charts and tables were drawn, pointing out 
that tatalitic increased alarmingly at speeds over 60 
miles an hou 
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Much favorable publicity was given the campaign 
by cooperating newspapers, as Kiwanis representatives 
appeared before the Senate Highway Commission to 
present their arguments. Finally the House and Senate 
agreed on a resolution to fix maximum speed limits at 


65 m.p.h. during the day and 60 m.p.h. at night. 


BICYCLE CARNIVAL IN WOODSTOCK 

“I DON’T KNOW what you told my son,” commented one 
mother, “but he put his bike away last night.” In the 
town of Woodstock, a prosperous farming community of 
9000 people in northern illinois, more and more kids 
have been putting their bikes away lately. They’ve also 
been obeying the basic bicycle rules of traffic safety 
Rarely will you see boys and girls in Woodstock pedaling 
down the street disobeying traffic signals, or riding pas- 
sengers on the handle bars. Kiwanis gets the credit. 

Each spring, when the buds are blooming and when a 
young child’s fancy turns to thoughts of bike rides in the 
country, Kiwanian safety committeemen visit the gram- 
mar schools. They talk to the assembled children about 
proper bike manners and then pass out membership 
blanks for their Safety Club. 

The response is usually good. But then there’s no 
reason why it shouldn’t be, for membership in the club 
entitles the youngsters to participate in the Kiwanis 
Bicycle Safety Day held each summer. 

The Kiwanis Day opens with a parade that stops in the 
town square. There, a bicycle judging contest takes 


place, with trophies going to the three children who 
come up with the most attractively decorated bikes. 





Then the parade forms again, and with the bass drum 
booming and the tubas oom-pah-pahing, everybody 
lines up and rides out to the fair grounds for games, 
races, more contests, and, of course, food. The only price 
of admission is safety. 





Woodstock cyclists line up in the town square prior to taking part in the Bicycle Safety Parade to County Fair Grounds, 
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Child and Youth Work 

HOSTS TO FRIENDLY GHOSTS 

IN SOME COMMUNITIES, the once-sacred “All Hallow’s 
Eve” is a headache for adults. However, the tradi- 
tional one-night reign of pranksters, vandals, and ma- 
levolent individuals has been sharply disrupted in a 
Mississippi town. Since 1948, when the Kiwanis Club of 
Natchez sponsored the first of its now-famous city-wide 
Halloween parties, tricks have taken a back seat to 
treats in the southern city. With the profits from a 
summer barbecue, and materials and labor donated by 
local industries and merchants, the club started plan- 
ning for the event in September. Each member was 
given a mimeographed booklet that assigned and ex- 
plained the work of the 16 committees involved. Using 
blueprints and brawn, Kiwanians transformed a local 
ballpark into happy haunting grounds. 





When more than 3500 costumed children arrived at 
the three-hour affair and presented their free admission 
tickets, they were handed ducats to 20 attractions on 
the midway. Masqueraders frolicked on hob-goblin 
and pony rides and stepped warily into the spook house. 
They pinned the spider, fed the ghost, ringed the cat’s 
whiskers, and wrest'ed with elusive apples on a string. 

An outdoor movie set up by the club drew a large 
crowd, inc'uding many of the 1500 adults who brought 
their children and stayed to have a good time. To cap 
the evening, costumes were judged on “design, original- 
ity, and uniqueness.” When the cider and doughnut 
sunp'y hit bottom, and merry-go-round devotees were 
ready to call it a night, Natchez Kiwanians saw that 
their charges were safely on the way home, and the 
clean-up committee began the dismantling job. Next 
day Liberty Ballpark was minus its eerie glow, but 
citizens, kids, and Kiwanians alike were well-pleased 
with the “spirited fete.” 





Early-comers unmask to watch an outdoor movie at the party. 
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Livingston, New Jersey rocketmen get set to blast off for 
space. Almost 3500 children were treated to rides, ice 
cream, and soda pop at annual Kiwanis Carnival. 
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{griculture 

SEASHORE ATTRACTS SHEEP 

KIWANIANS in carefree, tourist-minded Atlantic City 
don’t usually buy lambs—live ones anyway. But after 
the county agriculture agent decided that a sheep-raising 
project would benefit local 4-H clubbers, and asked the 
Atlantic City club to back it up, they dug into their 
pockets and bought 18 of the woolly beasts. 

When authorities recently discovered that Atlantic 
County, long-time producer of blueberries, sweet pota- 
toes, and other friable soil crops, was ripe for sheep- 
raising, 4-H members took notice. Supplied with instruc- 
tions and advice from agriculture experts, they began 
raising lambs. City-bred Kiwanians couldn’t, of course, 
offer any helpful suggestions about the mechanics of 
rearing the animals. Instead, they were asked to con- 
tribute “support,” i.e., a profitable market for the lambs 
when they became full grown. 

With the lambs in mind, the county agent called on 
the chairman of the club’s Committee on Agriculture 
and Conservation for “support” at the forthcoming 
“Atlantic Fat Lamb Sale and Show.” The chairman told 
the agent: “If I know our Kiwanians, I'm willing to bet 
we can guarantee the purchase of half the flock, sight 
unseen, price not fixed, conditions of sale not set, fine 
print not read.” In turn, the chairman explained the 
project to fellow Kiwanians: “You won't even see the 
lamb you buy. They’ll be sent to hospitals and similar 
institutions under your name.” 

Kiwanians bought 18 lambs at $50 a head—more than 
half of the flock sold. After the auction, jubilant 4-H’ers 
were making plans for next year’s show. For the angels 
of the event, this was all the proof needed to show they 
had invested in a success. 


Fund-Raising 

SERVICE IN FASHION 

WHEN wives of Hamilton, Ohio Kiwanians introduced 
informal modeling to the city, it was conceded they had 
performed a community service that their husbands 
would have found hard to emulate. At the annual 
Kiwanis Auxiliary Style Show and luncheon, sheaths, 
capes, ruffles, and prints, loaned by local shops, were 
modeled by Kiwanis wives and daughters. Two hundred 
persons attended the affair. 

Started in 1950 as a program for members only, the 
event proved so popular that it was opened to the public 
in 1954. Profits from the show have been used to buy 
film strips for the Salvation Army, folding chairs for 
senior citizens, food and clothing for needy families. 
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Just 


Members of Tacoma, Washington club know daffodils. 


recently they got to know 50,000 of them. That was the 
number of the flowers they attached to their club float, 
which won first prize at the Puyallup Daffodill Festival. 


LITCHFIELD’S COTTON PROJECT 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Litchfield, Arizona had 

searching for ways to raise funds to support their under- 
child when Art Mercer came up 

idea rent start a 


been 
privileged programs, 
“Why don’t we 
otton farm,” suggested Art 

Whether or not Art suspected they would, nobody fell 
delight. com- 


with an land and 


‘Too big,” 


others. 


from his chair in spasms ol 


mented some members. “Impractical,” said 
Nevertheless, Art pressed his point and finally obtained 
general approval of the plan to raise cotton 

That was 


into a 


six years ago and Art’s idea has since blos- 
windfall of $9000 a for the 
Litchfield club. Most of the work is done by the mem- 
give up thei: and what farm 
equipment they can spare for cultivating the crop. Do- 
nations of fertilizer and insecticide are made by busi- 


about 


omed year 


bers, who part of time 


nessmen in the community 

When Harvest Day end of the 
everybody first gathers to help pick the fields clean, 
at noon the men assemble for a pot-luck dinner 
A pool is held with everybody con- 


comes at the year, 
then 
with their families 
tributing a dollar to the one who can come closest to 
svuessing the total yield, and the correct guesser usually 
gives his winnings to the underprivileged child fund. 

Litchfield has done big things with what began as a 
simple idea, and they plan to do better things. Next 
year they hope to double the size of their 40-acre tract, 
doubling the work but also doubling the yield . . . not 
only in cotton and the money derived from its sale, but 
also in friendship and companionship, and joy in a job 


well done 


(ALMOST) FREE SILVER 

IN THESE DAYS, when you can buy a penny’s worth of 
nickel, the Kiwanis Club of Sierra 
Madre offered a reaction to inflation. At the club’s com- 
munity breakfast, who attended the affair 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. were sold genuine 1890 silver 


gum drops with a 


late-eaters 


dollars (never before in circulation) for 89 cents. Fur- 
thermore, each coin was redeemable at local stores for 
$1.50 worth of merchandise 

At last report, no one had cornered the silver market, 
but 1000 pancake-and-sausage eaters had caused quite 
a dip in the town’s supply of maple syrup. 
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WHERE’S THE KITCHEN SINK? 

Wives in Batavia, New York missing such household 
items as a dining room table, radio, washer, etc., can 
probably find a zealous Kiwanian-husband at the bot- 
tom of the disappearance. Members of the Batavia club 
raked the town for salable goods, and netted $1900 from 
their annual auction. Profits will be used for youth work. 
...Members of the Grinell, Iowa club  brandished 
Chippendalia in defense of student aid. As a result of 
their used-furniture auction, German student Steve 
Banks can study in America. 


Conservation 

WATER, WATER, EVERY WHERE 

IT BEGAN TO RAIN around dinner time. People looked out 
their windows to gaze apprehensively at the bleak sky, 
which seemed to have sprung a gushing leak. Tomorrow 
was the flower show, and for those in charge it meant 
getting wet that night. The show was to be held indoors 
at the temple, but to get there you still had to go out in 
the rain. So one by one, the conservation committee 
members of the Park Forest, Illinois club donned rain- 
coats, put on galoshes, and sloshed somewhat resignedly 
out into the downpour. 

Park Forest, a suburb southwest of Chicago, is char- 
acterized by trim, modern houses and expansive green 
lawns. It was the aim of Kiwanis to keep it that way, 
so in conjunction with several other clubs, they helped 
sponsor a flower show, the first of its kind in the com- 
munity. 

When the rain came, it looked like the show might 
have to be postponed, for at the show hall, the sump 
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pumps in the basement were fighting a losing battle. 
Nevertheless, the Kiwanians fell to their task of stage 
decoration, and decorate it they did. Sod was laid down 
as was a flagstone terrace. Members waded to neighbors’ 
houses to borrow lawn furniture. For a time the flower 
show threatened to turn into an irrigation display, but 
work went on. 

To those leaving the hall at 1:30 that night, it seemed 
that Park Forest was going down for the third time. All 
of the streets were awash under the rain, which had par- 
alyzed transportation and communications all over the 
Chicago area. A Chris Craft would have been more ap- 
propriate than a Chrysler for getting home. 

But Saturday morning the sun rose on 
Though still a litthe damp behind their ears, Park For- 
esters put their umbrellas back in their closets, emerged 
from their houses, and the show was held as planned. 


schedule. 


Support of Churches 

“MORE LASTING THAN BRONZE”’ 

Wuen Joseph Scriven died in Port Hope, Ontario in 
1886, few persons marked his death. But whether they 
knew it or not most of them were probably familiar with 
his work. In 1857, the unobtrusive humanitarian had 
written a now world-famous Christian hymn, “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus.” As a tribute to the man, on 
the 100th anniversary of the song’s composition, the 
Kiwanis Club of Port Hope prepared a book!et about 
his life. The club was also instrumental in having a city 
street dedicated to his memory. 
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ONE 
FOOT 
ON THE 
RUNG 


HIS MONTH A new musical named 
Carefree Heart opens on Broad- 
way. In the cast and playing in his 
first Broadway role is Gordon 
Howard from Roseburg, Oregon, who 
got his start at a Kiwanis luncheon. 
Howard had talent. A good actor 
and with a rich, baritone voice, he 
had appeared in many campus pro- 
ductions while attending the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. The school year- 
book had predicted for him a bril- 
liant future in the theater. 

But that future hadn’t material- 
ized. Howard had the talent, but 
not the means, so shortly after com- 
mencement day he found himself an 
announcer in Roseburg, a town of 
10,000 located in western Oregon. 

One day he received a call from 
the entertainment committee of the 
local Kiwanis club. Would he en- 
tertain at their next luncheon? He 
would, and so he was soon singing 
for his supper before 75 Roseburg 
Kiwanians. 

Howard didn’t know it at that 
time, but fate was sitting in the 
audience in the presence of George 
Luoma, a successful Roseburg at- 
torney. Luoma liked Howard. He 
had seen him before in the Univer- 
sity plays, which the Kiwanis club 
sponsored every summer in Rose- 
burg. Seeing Howard perform at 
the luncheon gave Luoma an idea. 
When the program was over, he 
cornered Howard. “You belong on 
Broadway,” said the attorney. That 
was the start of the Howard fund. 

Three months later, Gordon How- 
ard and his wife, with a battered 
Chevrolet and $1498 in their pockets, 
were leaving for New York. To- 
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Gordon Howard 

was only a small town 
radio announcer 
until George Luoma 
saw him perform 

one day 


at a Kiwanis luncheon. 





gether with fellow Kiwanian N. D. 
Johnson, Luoma had talked the 
townspeople into sponsoring Howard 
in New York until he could make 
the grade as a Broadway actor. 
Gordon Howard and his wife ar- 
rived in New York after a 3000-mile 
journey covered with the dust of the 
country and tired from their trip. 
But the battle had only begun. With 
a copy of Variety under one arm and 
a portfolio of his acting experience 
under the other, Gordon set out with 
a vengeance to pound the pavements 


of New York. 





His task was not easy. The pave- 
ment is hard and the hearts of 
theatrical agents harder. Soon, 
though, Howard was appearing in 
bit television parts and in industrial 
movies. With the money from the 
trust fund running low and his wife 
expecting a baby, things didn’t look 
bright. Then he got an opportunity 
to appear in a summer stock pro- 
duction of Kiss Me Kate in Chicago. 
Gordon accepted and stayed on to 
sing and act in a Chicago run of 
Song of Norway, which was written 
by the team of Robert Wright and 
George Forrest, who were also re- 
sponsible for Kismet. 

It was while playing the Wright- 
Forrest production that Howard 
heard that they were working on a 
new musical comedy based on the 
Moliere comedy, The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself. 

On returning to New York, How- 
ard tried to seek out the agent in 
charge of casting for the new pro- 
duction, but was unable to make 
contact. Finally, he just walked 
into the office of the producer and 
asked for a tryout. Three days later 
he was handed a contract. 

When Carefree Heart opens on 
Broadway this week, Howard will 
be one of the featured members of 
the cast. It is still a long way up 
the ladder of success, but Gordon 
Howard, the boy who was sent to 
New York by the people of Rose- 
burg, Oregon, has one foot firmly on 
the bottom rung. THE END 





Howard (center) relaxes with fellow stars Jayne Turner and Jack Carter dur- 
ing rehearsals of “Carefree Heart.” The show opened November 7 on Broadway. 
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Whether monster or miracle, the magic box 


By JOE MILLER 


has tied our nations closer together 


than the superhighway or the jet-propelled airplane. 


R* ENTLY I traveled to the far-off 
reaches of Washington State’s 
Olympic Penninsula to gather ma- 


terial for a story. This mountainous, 


forested area is called “America’s 
Last Wilderness” and is as rugged 
and isolated as any section in the 


United States. 
To reach the subject of my story 


I drove over a backwoods road 
hardly larger than a trail, hiked 
several miles through a forest- 
surrounded path to a cabin on a 
craggy bluff overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean. It was about as far from 
civilization as you could go—and 
still be in the USA. 

Inside the big cabin the man I 


was to interview, a fur trapper, was 
doing the same thing that many mil- 
Americans and Canadians 
Toronto, Chicago, Keo- 
kuk, and Sandusky were doing at 
the He 


over the antics of I Love Lucy on 


lions of 


in Boston, 


same moment was roaring 


television 


In a sense, this little incident 
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dramatizes something of the impact 
television has had on our national 
life in the first ten years (1947-57) 
of its general popularity. George 
Carlson, the trapper, had never seen 
a big-league baseball game. an 
opera, prize fight, or Broadway play. 
He had never seen a major political 
figure, not even the governor of his 
own state. He had only seen a few 
movies, on an occasional trip to Port 
Angeles, the nearest community of 
any size. A man who had never 
traveled more than 150 miles from 
his birthplace, Carlson had no con- 
ception of any kind of life but the 
one he lived in the Olympic wilder- 
ness. 

Then, practically the 
magic of television unveiled the rest 
of the world to him, right in his own 
living room. “It’s been the biggest 
revelation of my life.” the 49-yvear- 
old trapper said. “I've seen more and 
learned in the last year— 
through television—than I had in the 
rest of my life. Now I've grown so 


overnight, 


more 


A DECADE OF 
TELEVISION 














used to it that I sometimes wonder: 
How did I get along without tele- 
vision?” 


In millions of US and Canadian 
homes less isolated than Carlson’s 
cabin, others have undoubtedly 
asked themselves the same question. 
Because, in the brief years of its ex- 
istence, television has done more to 
reshape the patterns and attitudes 
of our lives than any other American 
invention, including the automobile, 
steamboat, and cotton gin. There are 
few US or Canadian families today 
who have not been affected by tele- 
vision, either directly or indirectly. 

Video's leading religious person- 
ality, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, con- 
cisely summed up the medium’s im- 
pact on our civilization when he re- 
cently wrote: 

“Our time has been misnamed the 
‘Atomic Age.’ It is rather the ‘Tele- 
vision Age.’ Television influences 
human brains a_ thousand times 
more than the fission and the fusion 
of atoms. Television is the new-born 
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babe of the fourth dimension of 
space-time, and has destroyed space 
and time, as we commonly conceive 
them, by making the most distant 
events almost immediately visible. 
It speaks a language of the eye 
which knows no frontiers . . .” 

To get an idea of how television 
has affected our lives, let’s start 
with the statistics of its growth in 
the last decade. Ten years ago there 
were approximately 11,500 video set 
owners. Today the US-Canadian 
set count is approximately 41 million 
sets. In 1947 just 22 stations had be- 
gun transmitting programs. Today 
there are 467 stations on the air; 
television blankets about 97 per cent 
of the United States and large areas 
of Canada and Alaska. The coaxial 
cable has tied the nation closer to- 
gether than our vast highway sys- 
tem and transcontinental railroads; 
eight out of ten US families can wit- 
ness the same event (such as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recent inaugura- 
tion) at the same second. 

This growth has transpired in half 
the time that it took to build the 
great Pyramid of Cheops. 

Probably no one will ever be able 
to measure accurately the rise of 
television from a gadget to a neces- 
sity in our daily lives, but some clues 
are available. The average tele- 
viewer spends from two to three 
hours daily in front of his set. He 
has changed his travel, recreation, 
eating, and off-the-job habits be- 
cause of video. Recent studies made 
by research agencies in New York, 
Illinois, New Jersey, and California 
show one significant fact: More than 
50 per cent of the people interviewed 
said they spent “considerably less” 
time going out than they did in the 
pre-video era. “We used to go out 
all the time,” a Chicago housewife 
told an interviewer. “Now we sel- 
dom do.” 

These studies suggest the accuracy 
of a comment to the effect that, 
while Henry Ford had scattered the 
American family all over earth’s 
half-acre, television is bringing them 
together again in the living room. 
“This development,” says Bill Boyd 


of “Hopalong Cassidy” fame, “is 
the real miracle of television.” 

That television has brought the 
family closer together and that it is 
the greatest socio-cultural develop- 
ment of our century is hardly dis- 
putable. But beyond the basic facts 
of video’s growth and influence, you 
find vast areas of disagreement 
about the new medium. After ten 
years of television, people are ask- 
ing: “What has it done to our lives? 
Has it been good or bad for us?” 

There are, of course, viewpoints 
that are more divergent than the two 
poles. Albert McCleery, a television 
director, says video “is the dream of 
mankind, the magic box that will 
bring man the world.” At the other 
end, Harriet Van Horne, New York 
World-Telegram critic, says tele- 
vision “is destroying the old stand- 
ards of culture making people 
less literate, destroying the art of 
conversation . . . and the habit of 
thinking thoughts.” 

Between these extremes there lies 
a broad area for debate over the in- 
fluence of this modern marvel. Is it 
all for the good? Or does it contain 
elements of harm for the people? 

From the college professor to the 
man-on-the-street, practically ev- 
erybody has an opinion about tele- 
vision. These opinions usually can 
be categorized in a half-dozen pro 
and con viewpoints, such as: 


Its Effect on People’s Minds 


> pRo— Television has literally 
brought the world and its fascinating 
personalities into everyone's living 
room, and given people a broader 
perspective than they’ve ever had 
before. 

> con—Television has kept people 
from going places and doing things, 
from thinking independently, from 
reading, and from taking an interest 
in the real people and issues around 
them. 


Effect on Schooling 


> pro—Television has made US and 
Canadian youngsters more curious 
and knowing about life because it 
has showed them more about the 


Crowds once gathered in front of appliance stores to gawk at the new 
wonder unfolding before their eyes. Now, ten years later, the television 
set is as much a part of our home life as the family dog. With the coaxial 
cable encompassing most of North America, TV fans from Key West to 
Fairbanks can view “I Love Lucy” and “Howdy Doody” or, toward the 
other extreme, the US presidential convention. We're still watching 
sports events with continued interest, and Jean Harlow looks the same 
on the late-late show today as she did on movie screens back in the 30's, 
but the advent of color and educational programming has broadened tele- 
vision’s scope. Pretty soon we may be watching the landing of the first 
rocket-ship on the moon while sitting happily in our living room. 
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| et than any 
teacher or parent could. Also, it has 


le nature peop 


en them a larger vocabulary and 


vice range of interests 

Television has kept children 
night, kept 
learning to read and write, and gen- 
thei 


ip late at them from 


erally interfered with school- 


ing. Also, it has partially destroyed 
the teacher’ influence over thei 
education 

Effect on Children’s Emotions 

> pro—By bringing the family close: 
together, it has given youngsters a 
more stable home life and enabled 
them to explore new horizons with 
their parents. It has provided a 
realm of economical entertainment 
in which the entire family can par- 


ticipate 
> CON 


Television has glorified vio- 


and crime, aroused morbid 


emotions in children, and has been 
at least partially responsible for the 


rise in juvenile crime rates. Also, it 


has tended to make families lazy 
with parents using television as an 
excuse not to take a more active in- 


terest in their children’s problems. 


Effect on Government 


’ PRO 


record registrations and voting turn- 


Television has _ stimulated 
outs in the last two presidential elec- 
tions, in which video has played a 
major role. Also, it has given people 
their first good look at the workings 
of their government and the men 
who make it tick 


7 CON 


a “rich man’s game” 


Television has made politics 
because of its 


high cost to candidates, and has 


statesman- 
Also, 


it puts a dangerous weapon into the 


turned what should be 


ship into a “giveaway” show 


hands of demagogues 
Effect on Our Culture 


> PRO 
regional 
giving Americans a better idea of the 
country they live in. It has brought 
knowledge, entertainment, and cul- 
ture to the more isolated areas, e.g., 
Olympic Peninsula, 


Television is breaking down 


barriers and _ prejudices, 


Washington's 


the Ozarks, etc., and opened new 
horizons 
> con—Television is cheapening the 


glorifying certain enter- 
tainers, through 
unreal “giveaway shows,” and re- 
ducing language standardized 
wisecracks and cliches. In short, it 
is destroying our standard of values. 


public by 


distorting values 


to 


Effect on Purchasing Habits 


> pro—Television, through adver- 
tising, has improved our standard of 


10 


living by showing people the prod- 
ucts that can aid them in their daily 
lives. By helping to up sales 
volume, television has been a factor 
in lowering prices of many products 


step 


and in America’s continuing pros- 
perity. 

>» con—Television advertising has 
distorted real salesmanship — by 
showing dancing beer bottles and 


singing cigarettes. It has been so un- 
they say, that the Federal Com- 
moving 


fair, 
munications Commission is 
to crack down on video advertising. 

These the general of 
controversy about television. It is 
not the this to 
judge one way or another, although 
it is undoubtedly obvious to any 
steady televiewer that there are 
strong elements of truth in each of 
the above pros and cons. Television 
has burgeoned at such a fantastic 
pace in ten short years that it is an 
conflicting 


are areas 


purpose of article 


easy subject for many 
opinions. 

One thing, certain. 
Television and its influence has only 
started to grow. Since 1947, Ameri- 
cans have spent $19 billion on tele- 
vision—almost 20 per cent more than 
has been spent for new school and 
college buildings. What’s more, they 
spend more as the years of the Tele- 
vision Age roll on. This year, for ex- 
ample, more than $2 billion will be 


however, is 


spent. 

Televiewing time is going up, not 
down, the latest surveys show. The 
the medium 
was that cut down 
their televiewing they got 
used to it.” A scientific survey, made 
by attaching mechanical recorders 
to sets in private homes, recently 
found that televiewing time has in- 
creased by seven per cent in the 
past two years. Another study by 
Cunningham and Walsh, Inc., a New 
York advertising firm which has 
monitored set usage in New Bruns- 


ANTIQUES 


theory about 
would 


original 
people 
“once 
































wick, New Jersey since 1948, shows 
a steady rise in average daily hours 
of viewing. 

There are many more surveys, 
statistics, and studies of the above 
nature, and they all suggest the 
same thing: that television is cer- 
tainly not a fad or a phenomenon 
(as was seriously suggested in its 
early days) that will ultimately re- 
cede from the public’s affections: 
and that its growth as the most im- 
technological force in our 
time is barely in its adolescent 
stages. Asa television executive told 
me, “You ain’t seen nothing yet!” 

Now let us ask the key question of 
this article: Is this great force being 
used wisely? 

A careful study of the entire tele- 
vision picture (as I have tried to 
make) leads to the conclusion that 
a qualified “yes” is in order to this 
question. Regardless of what its die- 
hard say, video has pro- 
gressed a million light-years from its 
days of Faye Emerson’s plunging 
necklines, blood-and-gore fare for 
children, Dagmar, Gorgeous George, 
and Uncle Miltie’s slapstick. Today 
even the most obtuse examples of 
television programming, e.g., the 
giveaway shows, are predicated on 
the basis of knowledge. Witness, for 
instance, the triumoh of an “egg- 
head” like Charles Van Doren. 

But it is less in the magss- 
entertainment area that video has 
registered its development towards 
maturity. The really significant gains 
have been achieved in the fields of 
education, medicine, relig- 
ion, agriculture, government. 
other vital areas of our national life. 
These achievements are, without 
doubt, significant signposts indicat- 
ing that television can be used as a 
mighty force for human betterment. 

Let’s look at education, for in- 
stance. Every Kiwanian knows that 
our nation is plagued with an ap- 
parently insoluble problem of too 
few teachers and too few classrooms 
to handle our fast-growing school 
population. To provide enough 
teachers to educate the record crop 
of students, half the nation’s ex- 
pected college graduates would have 


portant 


critics 


science, 
and 


to be teachers. Obviously, it’s a 
major problem. 
Television has already proved 


that it can help solve the problem. 
Every experiment conducted so far 
has shown that teaching by televis- 
effective 


ion is as as in-person 
classroom teaching. “Education by 
television,” declares Dr. Milton 


Eisenhower, brother of President 
Eisenhower and president of Johns 
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Hopkins University, “can be as ef- 
fective as classroom instruction.” 

Some examples that prove this 
contention: 

In Pittsburgh, under a Ford Foun- 
dation grant, some 1000 fifth-graders 
were divided into two groups for a 
year. One group was taught in a 
conventional classroom, the other in 
a classroom equipped with a tele- 
vision screen. At year’s end the two 
groups were practically even in their 
grades, with the conventional class- 
room students having a very slight 
edge. 

Tests conducted at the University 
or Toronto revealed that television- 
taught students learned more than 
those who heard a classroom lecture 
in person. The television students 
received much higher grades. 

Pennsylvania State University, 
which has conducted television- 
teaching experiments, has found that 
there is practically no difference in 
the marks of students taught by 
television and those who attend 
classroom lectures. 

Other experiments conducted in 
Philadelphia, New York State, San 
Diego, and Chicago have revealed 
substantially the same findings: 
There is little difference between 
television teaching and classroom 
instruction. The US Army also used 
TV instruction with the same results. 

This, of course, is only a fraction 
of the ways in which education has 
utilized TV, its newest tool. Some 22 
educational TV stations, reaching a 
total audience of 40 million, offer a 
vast range of educational riches, in 
addition to adult education courses 
and vocational training. WQED in 
Pittsburgh has upwards of 1000 
adults enrolled in its “High School 
of the Air.” Those who pass the 
course receive high school diplomas. 

All these developments indicate 
that television can America 
from what Admiral Hyman Rickover 
has called “its greatest domestic 
crisis, our lag in education.” There 
is and will be a teacher shortage, 
but there is no possibility of a short- 
age of television sets. Television is 
being used throughout Texas to 
train teacher personnel. Cincinnati 
will have a video set in every one of 
the city’s schools this year. Phila- 
delphia already is exposing 100,000 


Save 


students to in-school telecasts. 

This is just the start. Charles H. 
Silver, president of the New York 
City Board of Education, said re- 
cently: “I look forward to the day 
when television will be one of the 
most powerful and stimulating in- 
struments at the disposal of the class- 
room teacher. Its power of immedi- 

(s€e DECADE OF TELEVISION page 42) 
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For every Ford Gum Machine location your Club now 
has, there is another that you might have. This means 
that your Club can double its income for your welfare 
projects—a substantial reward for a minimum of 


effort, as other Clubs are discovering. 


Don't let your welfare projects struggle along for 
lack of the additional income that can come easily by 


putting more machines to work 


“How to” techniques are available for launching your 


expansion program. Write us today. 





SPACE FOR THIS MACHINE 
S BONATED 


“tow 
NEEDY 
CHILDREN 


WITH THE AID OF THE 


KIWANIS CLUB 


* 








GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 


iL) 
GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc., Akron, N. Y.B2 
* 
ca 


4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 





DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES- 
UP TO 2%" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL-O0-STAMP éi-..ic.. 


Ideal Gift! 


GENUINE 
CALFSKIN 
BILLFOLD 


Hand Tooled—Hand Stitched 
For Both Ladies and Men 
Ladies’ billfold is lined with red suede, has 
large change pocket inside, hand painted 
rose on front under name and key chain 
attached, 


RUBBER STAMP*? 














Handsomely handmade by expert craftsmen 
from genuine calfskin with goat lacing. Per- 
fect workmanship, uniform throughout, 
The most beautiful billfold you’ve ever seen. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! . . . if you're not 
completely sotisfied your money will be returned 


at once. 
$ each remittance 
with 
postpaid order 


Send Gift List and Cards. We will ship direct 
for you. 





This Christmas Give 
TEXAS 
RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 


the world's finest 
PALM CITY KIWANIS CLUB 
P.O. Box 547 


McAllen, Texas 





Inside View Secret Compart- 
A ment for bills. Large eagie en 
graved on inside panel. Places 
for photos, cards, etc in both 
sides 
Perfectiy hand stitched and 
hand tooled throughout 
Outside View Your name en 
graved on right side Your 
Address or cesired embiem on 
o left side if requested. Enclose 
embiem with order 
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HANDCRAFT WALLET CO. ] 
EI Dept. K-B 

Biloxi, Miss. Am't Encl. $ | 
+ Pis send me (Ladies’) (Men's) 

Genuine Calfskin Billfolds. i 
t Name 

Address i 
| City State 
—————— ss ee 





100% PROFIT 
Fund Raising Plan! 


PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 
PROFIT PLAN 


Famous Charm. Soap has already 
proved its value as a fund raiser 
for hundreds of Kiwanis Clubs. This 
pleasantly scented, fine quality soap 
contains hexachlorophene to guard 
against odors — users like it imme- 
diately — and add to your club’s 
profits through continuous reorders. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: 


Your club sells each box for $1.00 
and Nets 50 
FOR A PROFIT OF 100%! 50 


For complete information and free 
sample, write today! 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. 


Dept. KS, Mystic, Conn 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
bow to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 44-., 7464 WN. Clark St., Chicago 26, lil. 


The World's Finest 


w rE Ss a 1 >» Pecan Products 
DIRECT TO YOUR GIFT LIST 


Delicious, beautifully packaged pecans and pecan 

candies — the choice of this year's crop. Perfect 

shipment quaranteed anywhere in the world. Order 

from items below or SEND FOR FREE COLOR 

CATALOG 

No. IK 5 Ibs. Select Pecans 

No. 7K 2% Ib. Holiday Box, Mammoth Halves 4.90 

No. |IK 44 Ib. Holiday Box, Mammoth Halves 9.15 

No. 25K Duet Pack. | Ib. ea. Jumbo Halves and 
Extra Large Pieces 

No. 344K | Ib. Chocolate Toasted Pecans 

No. 35K I'/, Ib. Box Pecan Rolls 

No. 38K I'/y Ib. Priester Pecan Fruit Cake 

No. 39K 3 Ib. Priester Pecan Fruit Cake 

No. SIK Party Pack. | ea. '/y Ib. pack sugar cin- 
namon, sugar rum, roasted salted and 
natural pecan halves 5.00 


0 - 


Papershell $4.25 


Vnwwn a 
Ssasss 


Add 5% West of Denver. 
Prices are Postpaid. 


PRIESTER’S PECANS 
“The South's Ginest” 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 











DECADE OF TELEVISION 
(From page 41) 


acy, its intimate appeal to children 

. are just some of the reasons why 
we must learn how to fit it into the 
administration and methodology of 
our modern schools.” 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, former 
superintendent of schools in Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles, has esti- 
mated that 190,000 teaching positions 
and over $500 million in salaries 
could be saved by closed-circuit 
television teaching. 

In the medical field, telecasts have 
demonstrated that television can 
revolutionize teaching techniques. 
At an American Medical Association 
session in St. Louis, closed-circuit 
telecasts were brought from three 
hospitals to doctors at Kiel Audi- 
torium. A youth suffering from Par- 
disease was one of the 
patients. Cameras were mounted so 
that the brain incision and the hands 
of the surgeon and his assistants 
could be clearly seen. A microphone 
over the operating table enabled the 
doctor to give a commentary while 


kinson’s 


operating. 

No medical school student ever 
could have obtained such a closeup 
of a major brain operation without 
actually participating. 

The American College of Surgeons 
used the same technique in Los An- 
geles to demonstrate a series of very 
delicate operations, such as an exci- 
sion of a throat cancer. “This is as- 
tounding.” remarked. “Hun- 
dreds of us can watch an operation 
that only a few men in the world 
have ever performed.” 

That television can interpret the 
complexities of science for the lay- 
men was demonstrated in late 1956 
when Frank Capra’s “Our Mr. Sun” 
was shown across the nation. The 
one-hour cartoon documentary un- 
dertook to explain such things as 
solar prominences, ionospheric dis- 
turbances, and the workings of a 
spectro-heliograph. Its high Nielson 
rating indicated that the public ate 
it up. 


one 


It is possible to go on, ad infinitum, 
with examples of the good uses to 
which video can be put. The many 
excellent religious programs, “Omni- 
bus,” Edward R. Murrow’s “See It 
Now” and “Person to Person,” the 
many fine dramatic hours—Play- 
house 90, Alcoa, G-E, and Westing- 
house Theaters, for instance; all 
these and many others are develop- 
ing and strengthening our American 
values. One program, the Omnibus 
trilogy on the US Constitution, was 
credited with explaining more about 
the origins of our republic than a 
year of college-teaching. “Out of 
Darkness,” a CBS documentary on 
mental illness, undoubtedly  ex- 
plained more about this baffling dis- 
ease to viewers than if they had 
read a million words on the subject. 

Important and impressive as these 
achievements are, television as a 
world force is barely in its sapling 
stage. Within a few years, Europe 
will be television-linked to the US 
and Canada: before too long a net- 
work will girdle the earth. 

Japan, Thailand, India, the South 
American countries as well as Eu- 
rope all have developed television 
networks. As early as 1954 a net- 
work of European countries success- 
fully began operating. Seven million 
Europeans saw Pope Pius at the 
Vatican, a Belgian ballet, Queen 
Elizabeth reviewing the Naval Re- 
serve. In time (perhaps in ten years) 
a global network will be established 
—starting from New York, going 
through Canada, across Greenland 
and on to England, then across Eu- 
rope, southern Asia to Japan, and 
across the Pacific to San Francisco. 

The potential power for good in 
global television—in terms of better 
world understanding, communica- 
tion, etc—makes the imagination 
swim. Perhaps its possibilities can 
be best understood in terms of world 
history. Gutenberg’s printing press 
brought the world out of the Dark 
Ages. Television, by conveying hu- 
man understanding around the 
globe, may help to bring the world 
into an era of peace. THE END 





TITHE BY BUYING 


In Merry Ope ENGLAND, a ten per cent property levy was exacted from each 


landowner for support 


of the Church. It was called a 


tithe. The practice of 


tithing went out with the horse-drawn carriage, but last Thanksgiving, in Cokato, 


Minnesota, storeowner Art McChesney revived the practice. 


He announced that 


he was establishing a “tithe” for nearby churches. 
People were told that for a certain period of time, ten per cent of each sale 
made in the McChesney Women’s Apparel Shop would be donated to a church 


of the customer's choice. 
far patronized his shop. 


The response was heartening. 


Folks from near and 


“Not only were church treasuries given a lift,” said McChesney, “but business 


doubled. 


I hope the success of this venture inspires other merchants to cooperate 


in a similar plan, making tithe by buying an annual community affair.” 


—MARGARET ANDERSON 
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SMALL COLLEGE 
(From page 13) 
Leacock. But the colleges produce 
too few of these people, and industry 
either does not recognize or does not 
know how to use the few that it gets. 

Along with communication and 
closely related to it is another prob- 
lem that occupies much of the 
businessman’s attention today—the 
development of executives and man- 
agers. Here he longs for reliable 
assistance, and turns for it both to 
the universities and to the profes- 
sional consulting firms. 

If the independent colleges can 
convince businessmen that the lib- 
eral arts graduate is a highly promis- 
ing candidate for a management 
career, it is likely that the colleges 
will get the money they need to help 
them produce such graduates in ad- 
equate numbers. But so far, the 
colleges have not been able to sell 
this idea with any real effectiveness. 

Besides providing industry with 
many of its future executives and 
managers, the independent college 
might be able to cooperate with a 
neighboring firm in a program of 
liberal education for that firm’s ex- 
ecutives or for its technical staff. A 
number of programs of this kind are 
already in existence, and corpora- 
tion executives generally seem in- 
creasingly interested in them. An 
outstanding example is the Aspen 
seminar that Walter P. Paepcke, 
chairman of the board of Container 
Corporation, has sponsored. The 
foundations, too, might look kindly 
on a college that tried to be helpful 
in this area. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration recently gave $75,000 to 
Yale for a study of ways to integrate 
liberal arts education with engineer- 
ing training. 


A NorHER Form of cooperation with 
companies that at least a few of the 
better liberal arts colleges should 
be able to undertake is that of ad- 
ministrative problem-solving. The 
operations research teams that were 
set up in England during World 
War II by physicist P.M.S. Blackett 
could well serve as models for such 
programs. 

Moving to another area, small col- 
leges can interest business and in- 
dustry in providing funds by show- 
ing ways in which the college can 
help solve the problem generally 
referred to as “the shortage of engi- 
neers and scientists.” What con- 
tribution can the small college make 
here? 

Since it has no engineering school, 
it cannot produce engineers. But it 
can do a lot to help the high schools, 

(see SMALL COLLEGE page 44) 
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4 GRADE A — 100°%> PURE | 
SOLU LO AS venmonr RE SYRUP 


the Perfect Gift! — 

















Hot-packed . Vacuum-sealed @ Safe to store anywhere 
Gallons (Labeled) $6.5C Quarts $2.00 
Half-Gallons $3.50 Pints $1.25 


Many firms ship our syrup to their gift lists annually. 
F.O.B. Waterbury, Vt. Check with order, please 





Order forms will be rushed showing shipping charges to all states. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE. NONE TOO SMALL 





KIWANIS DOOR KNOCKER 


Made of solid bronze 
for lasting beauty. The 
decorative and unique 
design of cord and 
tassle signifies a fam- 
ily bound in unity. Ex 


Honor Your 
Club President 
with this Gavel 






Made of select hardwoods from cellent gift for your 

“Terra Rubra,” the birthplace most discriminating 

of Francis Scott Key. It is the friends. Send check or 

exact style and size of the gavel money order to 

used at the First Continental 

Congress. Hand rubbed. Ster- 

ling plate for engraving with PRIMITIVE 

Kiwanis president pin attached, METAL CRAFT 
$10.00 Gavel sent on approval _Order P.O. Box 112 
post- from Kiwanis Club of Taney- $7.95 Uphems Corner Station 
paid town, Inc., Taneytown, Mary- 

land, postpaid Dorchester 25, Mass 
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BIG ENOUGH for 2 CHILDREN 


. Constructe dd of durable Dupont Flame Resistant, 
waterproof plastic, for extra durability. Ap- 

a" proved by Good Housekeeping. Cut - away ) 

view shows aunique ONE PIECE con- 

struction utilizing extended folding table legs, supporting roof. 
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By esis value at this unbelievably low price. We are the largest Mfg. 
and Dists. of playhouses in the U.S. Over100,000 satisfied customers 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. Was Nationally advertised at $1.98 Now 
pay Xv $1. It’s huge, over 3 ft. high, approx. 23 cu. ft. interior, covers 
almost 9 sq. ft. of floor space. King size replica, complete with slop- 
ing roof. Authentically imprinted Split-Log walls. Large door and win- 
dows may be opened and closed. Waterproof for year round indoor 
and outdoor play. Gives children unlimited scope to use their imagina- 
tion. Youngsters can play Nursery Games, like Little Red Riding Hood 
. Heide, Hansel & Gretel, ete. Older children find it exciting to use asa 
. 4 Western Jail for Rustle rs, Bunkhouse for Rough Riding C owboys, Settlers’ Cabin 
decorated with shutters, win- | attacked by Indians, etc. Shipped pre-assembled with 4 interlocking roof supports. 
dows, flower boxes and shrubs. | Sets upin! minute No tco!s necessary. Orders shipped within 24 hours.Send cash, 
i i check or M.0. plus 25c shipping charge on each house. Guaranteed! Sorry, noc.o. my - 


Ss , bin. 
(Plus Ste pestenn) Only $1 FRONTIER CABIN 33 Second Ave., Dpt. F-1832, NewYork 3 Aha 


CANADIAN ORDERS: Box 2370, Terminal '‘A’’, TO! 
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AN AMAZING TOY BARGAIN! 


All makes, models, including 
WORLD FAMOUS SPORTS CARS! 
°M.G. Fiat © Thunderbird 


Special! ! 
iant Kiddie pentiauss u 


for little housekeepers. It is € 





SS INTERNATIONAL 
TOY SENSATION! 










NOW, with these perfectly scaled motor cars, you 
can give any child of any age a world of pleasure — 
at an unbelievably low price! Please od —- ° Jaguar 
them with flat, brittle toys. These are 3-dimensiona 

unbreakable models — 40 in all — in brilliant colors, * Mercedes ¢ Sunbeam ¢ Corvette + Volks wagon 


no ® Buick @ Packard ¢ Plymouth « Cadillac 


assembling necessary. Each car is clearly marked ® Nash * Hudson ¢ DeSoto ¢ Oldsmobile 
with its own name — and what names they are! ® Ford e Lincoln © Dodge © Pontiac 

Jaguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — the racy sports ®* Rambler ¢ Chrysler « Mercury ¢ Chevrolet 
and — = that kids dream ay) They’ - have ORDER NOW! Send only $1 oo for each collection 
unlimit un staging races, auto shows, playing cars. | 2Sc for postage and handling for 
garage, guessing models. Never before has $1 o'ots. °°" ‘im'* > sets to 2 cw ae. OS 
bought so much real play value! Handsomely gift MODEL CA 
packaged. Please order today for quick delivery. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


beautifully finished right down to the wheels; 


220 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-379. 
New York N.Y 


CANADIAN ORDERS: Box 2370. Terminal ‘‘A’', Toronto 
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GOOD EATING! GOOD PROFIT! 
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Kiwanis California Almonds 
Minimum Profit 25c¢ per can 


Choice California almonds mean 
added money for your favorite fund- 
raising campaign. It's a fact! You 
can make a minimum of 25¢ per can. 


Here is a product worthy of the 
Kiwanis name — crispy California 
almonds roasted to perfection, deli- 
ciously habit-forming! A natural 
gift idea for individuals and busi- 
ness firms. 


Price: 
75¢ per can. Available in 
cartons of 3, 6,12 and 24. 


$16.50 for carton of 24 
7 ox. cans. 





Write: 


MIRACLE 
816 South LaBrea 


MILE KIWANIS CLUB 
Avenue 


Los Angeles 36, California 














MINSTREL SHOWS 
FOR ORGAN/ZATIONS 
<~ Y PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
» OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
}* “NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
BRITE FOR DETAILS 


» JACK ADAIR 


“ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 





End Wraps 
Problems 


© KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


7 OGL VALET 


Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot-—-coats, 

hats, umbrellas, overshoes 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 


AX 
a She 







Write fer 
Catalog OV-7 










tion. Modern baked enamel 
finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 
Weaker” VALET RACKS ® 
Cummercal industrial 4 Statronary and portable 
aed vnstitutonal wardrobe equip: C Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 


VOGEL -PETERSON CO.., li?! W. 370 St, Colcage 8, 8.5.8 
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Answers to 


From page 32 


= are the experts’ answers. 
Consider yourself an “honorary dirt 
farmer” if you scored 9-10, “city 
farmer” if you scored 6-8, and a 
“city slicker” for 5 or fewer! 

1-C Some 4,782,416 farms were pro- 
ducing feed and fiber for American 
homes in 1955, according to the 
Census of Agriculture. About two- 
thirds of these were classified as 
“commercial farms,” while the rest 


were “part-time” or “residential 
farms” producing a small amount of 
goods. 


2-B Thirteen and three-tenths per 
cent of our population lived on the 
farm in 1956, according to the Bureau 
of Census reports. 

3-C According to the 
of Agriculture, the average 
contained 242 acres. 

4-D The Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice estimated, in a study made in 
1954, that only 24.4 per cent of our 


1955 Census 
farm 


farm operators were tenants. 
































5-A Bureau of the Census reported 
that 59 per cent of our farms had 
piped running water in 1954. 


Whether 
egg. 

bors. 
nated by 


and urban peoples. 





What’s your farm I. Q.? 


x** 


you answered every question correctly or scored a complete goose- 
you ll want to learn more about your farm (or city-dwelling) neigh- 

November 21 to 28 has been set aside as Farm/City Week. Coordi- 
Kiwanis International and 
Week's purpose is to bring about a greater understanding between rural 





6-C Ninety-seven per cent of our 
farms are family-operated, said As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture E. L. 
Butz in an address early this year. 
7-B Twenty-six per cent of our farm 
wives are in the labor force, accord- 
ing to the US Department of Agri- 
culture Outlook Charts for 1957. 


Commerce 
cent ol 
in 1956. 


8-B Department of 
studies showed that 53 per 
our farmers had television 
Three per cent had it in 1950. 


9-B The average farm worker must 


have $16,000 of capital associated 
with him, and a worker on a com- 
mercial farm may easily have as 
much as $50,000 behind him, re- 
ported Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture E. L. Butz. 


10-D Sixty per cent of the food con- 
sumed by farm people today is 
bought, reports the US Department 
of Agriculture. A 1923 survey showed 
that they bought only 28 per cent 
then. 


now in its third year, Farm/City 








SMALL COLLEGE 
(From page 43) 


and the primary schools, in its com- 
munity improve their teaching of 
mathematics and science. A _ well- 
planned program of this kind has a 
very good chance of receiving sup- 
port from business and industry as 
well as from the foundations. 

A second thing that the small lib- 
eral arts college can do in this area 
is to improve its own curriculum in 
mathematics and science. It would 
be physically and financially diffi- 
cult for a small liberal arts college 


to operate an engineering school 
that could meet today’s require- 
ments. But there is nothing to stop 


it from turning out some very com- 


petent young mathematicians and 
logicians and some very promising 
young mathematical and theoretical 
physicists. No expensive buildings 
or laboratories are required for de- 
veloping proficiency in these fields. 
What is needed is a few books and 
a lot of brains. And today, business 
and industry are willing to support 
brains. But brains and other en- 
dowments often go unnoticed unless 
they are advertised. 


Owe or the things that the small 
schools must become more proficient 
in is public relations. And what 
such schools, operating under a 
small budget, cannot do singly, they 
might very effectively do together. 
The cooperative plan in public rela- 
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tions and fund-raising is being fol- 
lowed by at least one group of mid- 
western colleges, apparently with 
considerable success. 

Up to this point we have concen- 
trated on what the colleges can and 
should do to obtain support from 
corporations. What is the other side 
of the picture? What can and should 
the corporations do to help the small 
colleges? 

Probably the first requirement is 
to see the parallel between “big- 
ness” and “smallness” in education, 


and “bigness” and “smallness” in the’ 


economic arena. Prosperity needs, 
but cannot be maintained exclu- 
sively by, the economic giants—A. T. 
& T., General Motors, A. & P., Sears, 
US Steel. It also needs the middle- 
sized suppliers, manufacturers, and 
distributors, and the _ small-sized 
vendors—the neighborhood retailer 
and the family business. Similarly, 
American education needs Harvard, 
the Universities of California, New 
York, Chicago, and the other giants 
—but it also needs the small col- 
leges. 

Once the proposition that corpora- 
tions should help the small schools 
is admitted, the next question. is 
“how?” The first thing everyone 
thinks of naturally, is “money.“ All 






goodness and 
quality show 
through! 

These fancy, 
mammoth pecan 
halves are packed 
in one pound 
cellophane bags— 
attractive to 

look af, 
delicious to eat, 
and easy to sell. 


Rich in nourishment 
High in vitamin Bl 
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the small colleges want it, and almost 
all of them need it. Should the cor- 
porations sit down and begin writ- 
ing checks? In many cases, yes, for 
emergency relief. 

But this cannot be the permanent 
pattern of industry support of small 
colleges. The colleges must be helped 
to operate in a new fashion that is 
somewhere between the profit-mak- 
ing self-sufficiency of a corporation 
and the total dependency that all 
schools were expected to languish 
in a few generations ago and that 
many of them still strive to remain 
in. In short, the modern college must 
find a new role in economic life. 
She needn’t become a career woman, 
but she can no longer play the 
Victorian lady. 

How can a corporation help a 
small college grow into this new 
role? One way would be by assign- 
ing to one or more of its executives 
the responsibility for helping the 
college extract from its community 
and from its relationship with the 
sponsoring company, as much eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency as_ possible. 
This would not have to be a full- 
time function for the executives in- 
volved. The cost to the company, in 
executive time and related expenses, 
might run to $15,000 a year. But this 





CLUB NAME_ 





Orangeburg Pecan Co. 
Box 38, Orangeburg, South Carolina 


investment might enable the college 
to net $50,000 a year or more through 


more businesslike operation, in- 
creased gifts and grants, and actual 
earnings. 

None of this is intended to suggest 
that any educational institution, 
much less a small college, can be- 
come wholly self-supporting in to- 
day’s economy and still maintain an 
adequate academic level. There will 
always be a need for direct financial 
support by business and industry. 
But it is sensible to try to find ways 
of reducing this without impairing 
academic or social values. 

These values, in large measure, 
have their origin in the colleges, 
whose responsibility it is to preserve 
and expand them and to extend their 
effects ever more broadly through- 
out the community of human beings. 
These are the values that are often 
called “non-material.” But it is often 
forgotten that material measures are 
required for the achievement of 
non-material goals. Skill in the em- 
ployment of these measures is the 
art of the executives who compose 
American corporations. It may be 
expected by the small colleges that 
this skill, in the years ahead, will 
be exerted increasingly in their be- 
half. THE END 








Please send brochure with information on “FUND 
RAISING" Program. 
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THE IMMORTALIZATION OF TOMMY 


\ COMMON PLAINT among wives of professional photographers 
is that their husban take time to 


ildren only when they 


the facial expressions that five-year-old Tommy’s imagination 
photograph their own could conjure up. Why? A new lens, of course. And when 


have a new camera or lens to try out was all through testing the new lens—a 135 
icago photographer Bob Fredericks is no exception. In telephoto model 
t 


fact, he didn't get around to taking “first birthda 
t his son Tommy until the lad 


Bob cm He::ts: 
Ch and developing the above sheet of “contacts,’ 
vy” picture his delighted wife selected one shot that she liked mo_e 
was nearly three ye: ld all the others, and asked for several prints of it. C 
But one evening recently Bob was all too happy < 


ind devote the better part of an 


lan 
in you 
guess which one she picked out? Turn to page 48 for the 
answel 


mera in hand hou 
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JOHNNY 
(From page 29) 


mother can’t ask him to run to the 
backyard and bring in the laundry. 
There isn’t a backyard any more, 
and that’s a pity. 

If the family group has been de- 
stroyed—and in all too many in- 
stances it has been—what can we 
do about it? 

It’s a poor substitute, but there is 
a substitute. In the future, we must 
depend, more and more, on the pro- 
fessional people who have made it 
their business to help those in need 
of help. In school and out of school, 
in season and out of season, we will 
be forced to step up the psycholog- 
ical, psychiatric, and social adjust- 
ment programs that trained pro- 


- . _ * * i * * 
BIT OF INTEREST 
In THE Friendly Islands of the South 
Pacific, it’s no trouble at all for a 
native husband to get a legal divorce 
from his wife. All he has to do is 
tell her to go home to mother. In 
the Marianas, it’s also that simple for 
a man to get rid of his wife, but it 
happens less often—because there, if 
a husband sends his wife away only 
because he’s tired of her, she’s en- 
titled by law to all his possessions 
except his loin cloth and one drink- 
ing cup. 
—Joe DiGiovanni 


« : 7 * * * * * 


fessional people can offer to our 
troubled youngsters. It is heart- 
rending to realize that in a time of 
trouble, Johnny must turn to Doctor 
So-and-So, or to Miss Social Work- 
er, instead of to those who should 
be the natural objects of his affec- 
tion—his mother, father, sisters, and 
brothers. But the fact is apparent: 
Family life, as we once knew it, does 
not, in all too many instances, exist 
any longer. 

Increasingly we. will have to re- 
sort to, as our report says, “an at- 
tempt on the part of expertly trained 
personnel to determine the needs, 
the motivations, and the frustrations 
that cause an individual to act in a 
certain way. 

“Specifically, this is done in a re- 
lationship between a trained ther- 


apist and the patient. The therapist | 


is able not only to note the conscious 


meanings of a child’s acts, but the | 


unconscious meaning as well. 

Exploration of the child’s totality of 
hopes, fears, delights, and disap- 
pointments would form the basis of 
therapy. . . . The patient, the child, 
the delinquent, senses that this per- 
son is going to help him, not throw 
him in jail. The therapist believes 


(see JOHNNY page 48) 
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IF YOUR CLUB 


NEEDS MONEY 


Obtain A Franchise 
Now For The Sale 
in Your City of 


BENSON'S SLICED 
OLD HOME 
FRUIT CAKE 


A Planned 


Community Service 


MORE THAN 1500 CLUBS And 
INSTITUTIONS Now Participating. 
Many for The Fifth Year. 


Your Club can enjoy the 
praise of your community 
and raise needed funds easy 
by selling the VERY BEST 
Sliced Fruit Cake you ever 
tasted. Make a $1 on each 
cake and SAVE your cus- 
tomer a $1. 


Phone, Wire, or Write oday 


BENSON'S 


Box 71, Athens, Ga. 


CHILD’S SIZE 
TRAMPOLINE 


Children love it! Young- 
sters jump and bounce, 
work off energy, get 
healthful exer- 
cise, acquire 
grace. 7 by 4's 
ft. top. 20 in. 
high. Rugged, 
tubular steel 
frame 














Only heavy rubber suspension cord adjusts 
$59.95 canvas bed to any “‘bounciness” 
Money Back Built-in safety features. Red with 
Guarantee on white cord and canvas. Same quality 

30 days trial. as our famous “‘Collegian’’ and ‘‘Al) 
American" models, 


Shipped complete, ready to use indoors of out. ORDER 
NOW ienciose $59.95—pa freight | ) 
write for FREE circular. rompt Shipment for X'MAS 


delivery) oF 


Jefferson 5, 


American Trampoline Co. — 











EACHING 


48 States 
Canada 
Hawaii 
Alaska 
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Direct Factory 
Prices & Discounts 
To Churches, Clubs, 
Lodges. Schools 
and All Organiza- 
tions. 


Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions own 
and use modern 


AND 


Monroe Foldi 
a Tables.» MONROE TRUCKS 


Write for the new == = A 
MONROE 50TH ~ at ’ 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG — of 
Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, ete. 
Get our special prices, 












quantity discounts, also terms. 
Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














CARTON—53 Whole Pecans 
CARTON—l0% Whole Pecans 


Large Mammoth Whole Halves 


All prices prepaid. Remittance with order 


received 





L. 


GUARANTEE: Our Mail Order customers get only AAI SOLID pecan meat. #2, #3 and #4 grades 
sold to jobbers at competitive prices in advance on contract. 


Why buy old stale pecans when you can buy 


FRESH PECANS 


Direct from the Growers and Packers of the DEEP SOUTH. 
Excellent GIFTS, Money Raiser for Groups and home use. 

THRIFT BOX—2z Jumbo Halves 

FANCY GIFT ROUND PLASTIC BOX—2x% Jumbo Halves 

FAMILY BOX—2zx Broken Halves and Pieces 

COLORFUL MEXICAN FIESTA BASKET—5 Whole Pecans 


ECONOMY CELLOPHANE BAGS 


For Group Buyers and Money Raisers 


25—Ix Bags $37.50 
50—ix Bags 74.00 
100—Iz Bags 146.00 


p Satisfaction guaranteed or return for refund. These are 
reduced prices and no rebate given on previous prices as pecans and orders are processed as 


Send us your Gift List, and cards, and we will ship direct. 
RUSH order today before this new crop is exhausted. 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN CO., DEPT. DSK 


1957 CROP 


$ 


CROW Re 
SS3s3ss 


Broken Halves & Pieces 


25—I¢t Bags $35.00 
50—iz Bags 69.00 
100—!Iz Bags 136.00 


BILOXI, MISS. 
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WEDNESDAY 
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Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid beck. Size 8” «x 13” 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. ““MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meeting 
day threughout the yeor. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


DEED an ene neceneeees $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each..... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each.... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each. . 2.30 


Add 40¢ postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 


\vailable f I> 1 tp 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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JOHNNY 
(From page 47) 


he has the interest of the child at 
heart in attempting to discern what 
treatment the child needs. Basic to 
the treatment are the child’s needs. 

“There are many. ... He may need 
a new a new school, or a 
new suit. Also he needs the ele- 
ments of security and friendship in 
a relationship with other human 
beings. In other words, the delin- 
quent may have an entirely different 
concept of the world than the child 
who is not a delinquent. Maybe he 
has been kicked around in many in- 
stances. Certainly, he has had little 
affection or spiritual love. 

“The therapist has to do what he 
can to supply some of these needs, 
both spiritual and emotional, in or- 
der that the child may assume a 
different attitude toward himself and 
toward other 
world in which he resides.” 

This is not to say that every delin- 
quent child requires psychiatric 
treatment. But he does need some 
type of help. In the whole area of 
the social and medical sciences there 
is an answer to Johnny’s needs. 
The important thing is to have avail- 
able the means of determining just 
what it is that he does need, and 
then to see to it that the community 
provides it for him in cases where 
his family cannot. 

I wouldn't want to leave the sub- 


overcoat, 


ject without suggesting that there is | 


a vital role the church can and does 
play in determining Johnny’s de- 
velopment. He is, after all, a child 
of God, dependent upon Him and 
responsible to Him. He is not with- 
out a friend in court. THE END 








IMMORTALIZATION 
OF TOMMY 


(From page 46) 


Mrs. Frederick’s choice was in 
the vertical frame from 
the right; it’s the picture second 
from the top. 


second 


human beings in the | 








STERLING SILVER 
KIWANIS EMBLEM 
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BUCKLE 
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Price 3 —_ 
10% Federal Tax «3 
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THE SOUTHS FINEST ONE OFf AMERICA’S BEST 
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"Where Courtesy Creates 
a Friendly Welcome" 












DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hote 
Montgomery, Ala 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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In the channel Og 


HER 
ENGINE 


FALTERED 


A few minutes out of Dover. fog wrapped the flimsy 
Bleriot monoplane like a shroud. 

The pretty young woman in the smart flying costume 
(she’d designed it herself——“bloomers. blouse. and hood 
of mauve satin”) glanced at her compass. It was the first 
time she'd ever used one. She thought of instructor 
Hamel’s parting words: 

“Be sure to keep on course, Miss Quimby, for if you get 
five miles out of the way. you'll be over the North Sea, 
and you know what that means.” 

She climbed to 6,000 feet. Freezing cold and still fog. 


She pointed her nose down. The comforting clatter of 


the Gnome engine changed to a coughing splutter. It was 
conking out! She leveled off, figuring how she'd ditch. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this ac 
im cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 








To her relief, the engine suddenly 
took hold. Harriet re-checked 
her compass. 

Some time later, breaking in- 
to clear sky. she saw a stretch of 
heach below. She put down at 
Hardelot: and on April lo 1912, 
Harriet Quimby, first American 
woman to earn a pilot's license, 
became the first woman in the 
world to fly the English Channel. 

As charming as she was brave, 
Harriet Quimby combined the 
thorough femininity and the 
self-confident ability which make 
American women like no others 
on earth. And help make this 
country so strong in character 
that investing in America is the wisest thing any American 
can do! 

Today more than 40,000,000 of us have more than 
§11.000.000.000 securely invested in) our country 
through U. S. Savings Bonds. Bonds in which America 
guarantees the safety of our savings and the return we 
receive. There’s no greater security! Buy Bonds regularly 
—where vou bank or through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E 
Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 3'4°c interest 
when held to maturity. It earns higher interest in the early 
vears than ever before. and matures in only 8 years and 11 
months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They earn more as 


they get older. And they’re safe as America! 


nt. It is donated by this publication 








The next issue of The Kiwanis Magazine will be the largest in the 


, 


publication’s history, offering a greater variety of articles, essays, and 


photo stories than ever before. In addition, many of the 
features will be allowed more comprehensive treatment than a 


single, reqular-size, monthly issue can give. 


Within its pages you'll find the following: 


THE RISE OF INTERURBIA A sociologist’s appraisal of the sub- 
urb’s suburb. How will this new geographical and social phenom- 
enon affect our patterns of living? What benefits will it bring? 
What problems will it create?—by Cedric Larson. 


LIFE IN THE BANANA REPUBLICS One American traveler's view 


of Central America, where government is rule by thumb and 
procrastination a fine art—by Keith Monroe. 


INFLATION OR DEFLATION IN °58? Will prices continue to 


rise or will they fall next vear is a question more and more 
economists are asking among themselves—hby Sidney Hyman. 


VISIT TO VALLEY FORGE A photographer's quiet, sensitive in- 
terpretation of a hallowed American battleground—by Lucas 
Adrian. 


‘ 


THAT MAN MIKAN Kiwanian George Mikan, perhaps America’s 
most famous basketball player, has an insatiable interest in help- 
ing youngsters hy Richard Dunlop, 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY FRONTIER TOWN 


Autos have fins but streets are still unpaved in Uranium City, a town of i Worth Waiting For 


contrasts located deep in the Saskatchewan wilderness. A story in photo- ] 


graphs about the town and its Kiwanis club—by Robert McCullough. ’ = 


THE 


JUMBO 


rem DECEMBER-JANUARY © 


COMBINED ISSUE © 
| “°C TWANI = 


| ANE, 
in the combined December-January issue, tin MAGAZ\ 


MORE FEATURES, bigger features will be found 


which will reach you just after Christmas. 











